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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE New ENGLAND QUARTERLY has been 

founded for the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in the history of civilization in New Eng- 
land; and in the hope of making them more nu- 
merous. Its pages will be hospitable to every sort 
of article, short note, or document, on the past of New 
England and on the migration of New England ideas, 
people, and institutions,—excluding only articles that 
are purely local, antiquarian or genealogical. These 
exceptions are made in no disparaging sense, but be- 
cause periodicals already exist for those fields. 

New England supports many historical societies 
and publications; but most of them are devoted to 
some particular parish, town, county, or state, or to 
some special branch of history such as genealogy or 
architecture; and those of broader scope are limited 
to the lucubrations of a narrowly restricted member- 
ship. There is nothing open to all aspects of New 
England, and to all writers of whatever age, ancestry, 
or residence. 

We intend the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY to be 
such a journal, and perhaps more. We hope that it 
may serve not only to bring readers and writers to- 
gether, but to stimulate the culture of a field that 
hardly knows the blade of a plow. There are plenty 
of New England historians—some think too many— 
but the history of New England is an abandoned farm, 
whose sons are writing the history of California, 
Mexico, Nebraska, Italy, Spain and the Far East. 
How many an eager investigator who hoped to write 
the history of some New England states, has been 

1 
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stalled around 1850 or 1870 by the thick underbrush 
in the wood-lot! Try, if you will, to find anything 
in print (that was worth printing) about the racial 
changes in New England during the last three-quarters 
of a century, the literature that followed the Augustan 
age, the political history of any New England state, 
the religious changes since the Civil War, the ebb 
and flow between city and country, or the tides of 
economic progress and decline. Chopping trees and 
removing boulders is an ungrateful task compared 
with sowing and reaping, and gathering the fruit, 
but in New England at least it is an indispensable 
preliminary, and “there are those who love it.”” Few 
may hope to be a Belknap or a Parkman ora Hollister; 
many can contribute to the knowledge of the past, or 
suggest new interpretations which will enable some 
man of genius to tell the story of New England since 
1850 in imperishable prose. We do not, however, wish 
to hint that the earlier periods of New England his- 
tory whether pre- or post-glacial, are exhausted; 
they only need fertilizing. History is continually 
broadening, bringing new aspects of human endeavor 
within its scope, and each generation must rewrite 
history from its own point of view. 

There is much talk of the Puritan tradition in 
American letters; of the provinciality of New England’s 
artistic ideals; of the greatness of what is called the 
New England Renaissance; of the baneful or benefi- 
cent influence of the northeastern states upon Ameri- 
can culture. Much talk, much sound and fury, but 
very little that carries conviction except to the happily 
credulous who find sanctity in every printed word. 
Generalizations, however palatable, become cloying 
unless they are seasoned with fact. Something should 
be done for the reader who is weary of sweeping formu- 
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lations of the New England spirit, denunciations of 
the mysteriously stifling effects of Puritan ancestry, 
and effusions dictated by faith in the ennobling virtue 
of a drop of Pilgrim blood. We trust that he may 
welcome careful discussions of what erstwhile resi- 
dents of New England were and did, and of what was 
demonstrably absorbed from them by Americans who 
came after. 

The NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, so far as the 
human fallibility of its editors permits, will follow the 
“‘proper aim of the historic method” in literary study. 
It will be guided also by the principle that aesthetic 
rewards are not the only ones to be drawn from art, 
and will accept the truism that even the most ephe- 
meral artistic orintellectual product of any time or 
place may be a precious bit of evidence for political 
and social history, and so a justifiable subject for the 
generous-minded investigator. 

Thus, not only complete critical studies and broad 
treatments of large themes, but more detailed if less 
immediately significant studies will be grist for our 
mill. Letters to, by, or about, New England artists; 
their unpublished writings; studies of literary influ- 
ences; contributions to bibliography; efforts toward 
the solution of biographical or critical problems and 
quesiions of authorship will all be admitted to these 
pages. The acceptability of proferred material, pro- 
vided it is well presented, will be measured not by 
the current popularity of its subject but by its poten- 
tial usefulness for New England history in the broad- 
est sense. To haster. the coming of definitive treat- 
ments of New Engiand culture by providing a few 
indispensable foundation stones, would be in itself 
sufficient excuse for the existence of any Journal. 

The ideal sought by the QuARTERLY should not 
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appeal only to sectional prejudice or local patriotism. 
New England has been, for better or for worse, a 
factor in our national artistic failures and successes. 
That to know something of these is worth while, 
needs no argument; it follows that New England’s 
shortcomings and achievements deserve investigation. 
The QUARTERLY has no place for the idolater to whom 
every New England product is hallowed; it is equally 
intolerant of the criticism which leaves justice and 
truth aside in order to make a fetish of iconoclasm 
for iconoclasm’s sake. From the point of view of the 
QUARTERLY New England is not a Holy Land, nor is 
Boston a City of Dreadful Night. The editors are 
concerned with New England’s history in all its 
aspects primarily because it is an organic part of the 
history of the nation. In so far as America has won 
laurels in art and letters, it has broken over the pale 
of sectionalism; if its culture is to be worthy of the 
name it must build upon something firmer than the 
creeds and shibboleths of any district. But only by 
knowledge of the elements, good and bad, drawn from 
each district, may come understanding of the final 
fusion which we call American art. 














SQUIRE AMES AND DOCTOR AMES 


HEN Fisher Ames died in 1808, the Federal 
party in New England, which included every- 
body that was anybody in New England, felt that 
it had lost an orator equal to Demosthenes, a states- 
man the peer of Hamilton, and a man of letters 
with whom no other American would bear comparison. 


“Beyond the glare of Greek or Roman names 
We tov’d the purer light of virtuous Ames.”’ 


declared a local poet. ‘‘Ames’s Works” were pub- 
lished before many months had elapsed.' His writ- 
ings were set before young men as a model of choice 
English, his character as that of the perfect Christian, 
his career as a model of unselfish patriotism.? Ames’s 
generation never forgot him;* but his reputation died 
with them. Excepting Washington, there was no 
one with whom the younger generation were so 
frequently bored by their elders. What the younger 
man thought of him may be inferred from Emerson’s 
remark that from 1790 to 1820 there was not a book, 


1 References to Fisher Ames’s Works, in this article, are to the 1854 
edition in two volumes edited by his son, Seth Ames. The 1809 edition 
contains the same essays, but very few of the letters, which are the best 
examples of Ames’s witty and classical Englist.. 

2 “Ames both as an orator and a writer . . . may be considered as the 
most perfect model for youthful emulation which the United States have 
produced.”—Robert Walsh, in The American Review, i. 104 (Phila., 1811). 

3 Alden Bradford, Biographical Notices of Distinguished Menin New Eng- 
land (Boston, 1842), p. 451, wrote: “Fisher Ames . . . was contemporary 
and intimate with Judge Tudor, Judge Dawes, Rev. John Clark, Rev. John 
Eliot, Rev. James Freeman, Hon. Samuel Dexter, Hon. H. G. Otis—who, 
forty-five and fifty years ago, formed a literary constellation, not since sur- 
passed; probably not equalled.” 

5 
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speech, conversation, or thought, in Massachusetts. 
The Duyckincks to be sure, gave Fisher Ames a few 
pages in their monumental Cyclopaedia, but none of 
the standard and current manuals of American litera- 
ture more than mention the name of him whom New 
England acclaimed as her most distinguished son, 
at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

Fisher Ames, like Charles Sumner, was significant 
only as part of the time, the province, and the class to 
which he belonged. Hence his name is familiar to 
historians, but unknown to literary critics, who sel- 
dom take account of such men. His talents, un- 
doubtedly great, were exclusively employed to nourish 
a political theory that disappeared momentarily 
about 1815. That theory, on its positive side, was the 
unique dependence of liberty, property, and union, 
on an aristocracy of the “wise and good and opulent.” 
Ames was certain that democracy would destroy 
liberty, confiscate property, and reduce the Union to 
anarchy, out of which military despotism would arise. 
No democratic government could exist, since ‘de- 
mocracy’ and ‘government’ are in absolute contradic- 
tion. The majority of men are vicious, government 
exists to keep them in check; therefore to give them the 
power would defeat the object of government. Such 
was the simple working theory of the Federalist party, 
and the rigid creed of its New England wing. Like 
all political theories, it was supported by past experi- 
ence—the city states of Greece and Italy, the history 
of Rome as interpreted by Polybius, the French Revo- 
lution as foretold by Burke, and observed through 
conservative spectacles. It has never died. In an- 
other shape, this catastrophic theory of democracy 
was revived to justify Southern secession. The strik- 
ing illustration of it in Italy since the Great War, has 
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given Ames’s theory new currency in America today. 
An era when Mussolini has become a hero to American 
salesmen, may be ripe for a revival of Fisher Ames. 

Dedham in Massachusetts, v ‘ere Fisher Ames 
passed his life, was a placid village on the winding 
waters of the upper Charles, ten miles from Boston. 
“Squash town,” as Boston called Dedham for its 
reputed leading product, became the shire town of 
Norfolk in 1799, with a jail and a court house designed 
by Bulfinch. Life was much the same as in any 
fresh-water New England town. One can read the 
whole story in the almanacs of Fisher’s father, Na- 
thaniel Ames, physician, astronomer, almanac maker, 
and keeper of the local tavern, where travellers 
stopped to drink or dine en route to Providence or 
Hartford, and yokels gathered for gossip and tipple. 
It was Nathaniel Ames who established the set form 
that the Old Farmer's Almanac still follows in 1928. 
Pages headed by appropriate sign of the zodiac, sur- 
mounting a poetical quotation suitable for the month; 
left hand column noting movable feasts, anniver- 
saries, phases of the moon, signs and aspects of the 
planets, and weather predictions—vague then as now, 
but more salty. ‘“‘Whatever sort of weather we have, 
will now be durable, depend upon ’t’’ (August, 1742). 
“Cloudy dirty drizzly wet weather with fogs, &c”’ 
(March, 1737). Right-hand column of advice to the 
farmer. - In front and back, odd scraps of information, 
eclipses, court days, puzzles, and the like. We only 
miss the seasonable italics with which Ames spiced the 
calendar column; “Fine evenings for young virgins 
to seek their lovers.” “He that now neglects his 
hoe must in winter suck his paw.” 


* Sam. Briggs, The Essays, Humor, and Poems of Nathaniel Ames, Father 
and Son, from their Almanacks. Cleveland, 1901. 
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Fisher Ames was the third of five children that 
Deborah, daughter of one farmer Fisher, bore to this 
dictator of the seasons. In 1764, when Fisher was 
six years old, his father died. His eldest brother 
Nathaniel (of whom more anon) took over the medi- 
cal practice and the almanac business. Another 
brother went to sea, and never returned. Mrs. Ames 
carried on the tavern, and employed its profits to 
educate Fisher, an insatiable child for book-learning. 
Without undue pushing, he entered Harvard at the 
age of twelve, in the class of 1774. That Harvard, 
even then, was the scene of deplorable dissipation, we 
gather from the emphasis laid by contemporary 
writers on the surprising fact that Fisher came through 
“unstained with any vice.’* As there was nothing 
for a spotless young scholar to do in the revolutionary 
era, Ames returned to the maternal tavern in 1774, 
and spent the better part of five years reading Greek 
and Roman history, and the ancient and modern 
classics. In 1779 he began to study law in Boston, 
and three years later was admitted to the bar; but 
the law was never to his taste, although it provided 
him with an income. 

At the end of the war, patriotic Americans and their 
friends in Europe, expected an outburst of art and 
literature in the new world. The fetters of mon- 
archy, superstition and bigotry were removed. For 
a century, America had inspired the exotic note in 
European literature; surely there was plenty of ma- 
terial to inspire native writers: peaux-rouges, ro- 
mantic scenery, pristine Republicanism. Living was 
easily got, leisure quickly won. Yet no litera- 

5 Samuel Dexter’s funeral oration, in Boston Repertory, July 8, 1808; 


J. T. Kirkland’s biographical notice in Ames’s Works, i, 5-7; Port Folio, 
3d ser., i. 5 (1813). 
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ture came forth. On this point, Fisher Ames has 
something to say.* Fear is the strongest human 
passion, and the consideration of one’s fellows, the 
strongest human desire. ‘“‘In democracies writers 
will be more afraid of the people than for them,” 
and wealth will be the road to respect. “If the genius 
of men could have stretched to the giant’s size, there 
was everything in Greece to nourish its growth and 
invigorate its force,’’ nothing in America. A purely 
materialistic conception, if you will; refuted by count- 
less Americans and others in whom the joy of creation 
was sufficient incentive, echoed by our contemporary 
literati who slink off to English lodgings or French 
pensions. Yet who has stated it so well as Fisher 
Ames, in his essay on American Literature? 


“Surely we are not to look for genius among demagogues; the 
man who can descend so low, has seldom very far to descend. As 
experience evinces that popularity, in other words, consideration and 
power, is to be procured by the meanest of mankind, the meanest in 
spirit and understanding, and in the worst of way, it is obvious, that 
at present the excitement to genius is next to nothing. If we hada 
Pindar, he would be ashamed to celebrate our chief, and would be 
disgraced, if he did. But if he did not, his genius would not obtain 
his election for a selectman in a democratic town. It is party that 
bestows emolument, power, and consideration; and it is not excel- 
lence in the sciences that obtains the suffrages of party. 

‘As soon as our emperor has destroyed his rivals, and established 
order in his army, he will desire to see splendor in his court, and to 
occupy his subjects with the cultivation of the sciences.’ 


Actually it was fear for, not of the people, that led 
young classical scholars like Fisher Ames, gifted with 
imagination and creative genius, into dry political 
channels. For the times were such that every man 

* “American Literature,” Works ii. 428-42. The date of this essay 


from internal evidence, must be 1804-1806. Cf. William Tudor’s essay on 
Literature in his Letters on the Eastern States (1820). no. 5. 
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of intelligence was mobilized to save society; and 
quickening currents from Europe were ignored or 
opposed, as subversive of the State. Connecticut, 
the land of steady habits, had her Hartford wits; 
yet almost all the Hartford poetry was political. 

In Massachusetts, the scene of Shays’s Rebellion, 
there was not a lyric chirp until the nineteenth cen- 
tury was well under way. Young men who saw armed 
mobs dispersing courts of justice, looting houses, 
crying Down with government! wrote political essays, 
if they had any writing inthem. The few, like Joseph 
Dennie, in whom the creative or the critical urge 
was strong, emigrated to ‘“Delaware’s green banks” 
and contributed to the Port Folio. 

By 1792, Shaysism was dead, and prosperity re- 
stored. In Eastern Massachusetts and the Con- 
necticut Valley, there grew up a cultivated society of 
well-to-do merchants, literary clergy and lawyers, most 
of them well grounded in the classics at Harvard, 
Yale, or Dartmouth. There was good architecture, 
an excellent output in the minor arts, and at least 
one portrait painter of distinction. After Philadel- 
phia, Boston had the most civilized Society in the 
United States. New England ships penetrated to all 
parts of the world, and brought back the newest 
literature, along with English woolens, French silks, 
China teas, and India cottons. The province was 
homogeneous in race, religion, and tradition. Theo- 
logical controversy had subsided. Material conditions 
seemed much more favorable for an outbrust of litera- 
ture than in 1830. Yet no scrap of literature in 
the popular sense, nothing that is kept in print or 
read for pleasure today, came out for an entire genera- 
tion. For in 1793 the bloody doings in Paris alarmed 
the godly in Massachusetts. Jacobinism became a 
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name of frightful omen, as Bolshevism today. In- 
tellect was mobilized for the protection of society, 
and Fisher Ames became the Calhoun of New Eng- 
land. He was the white-headed boy who devoted 
himself to defending the institutions of his people, 
and who in return received their affectionate homage. 
That was the meaning of his pompous funeral, the 
fulsome eulogy by Federalists and furious detraction 
by Republicans, the prompt publication of his works, 
and the cramming of them down the throats of the 
rising generation. If New England had seceded from 
the Union, as many of Fisher Ames’s friends hoped she 
would, he would have become like Calhoun a great 
man, the prophet and champion of a lost cause. The 
Daughters of the Northern Confederacy would have 
seen to that. 

Fisher Ames declared his life-long war on democracy 
in the early moments of Shays’s Rebellion, when the 
people “‘turned against their teachers the doctrines 
which were inculcated in order to effect the late 
revolution.’ Poor wretched yokels, losing their 
lands by judicial process, to those whom they had 
followed through the war; why should they not resort 
to methods so successful in 1774 against aroyal govern- 
ment, mild in comparison with the state adminis- 
tration so cunningly loaded against them by John 
Adams and the shipmasters? It was no rebellion 
against the government, but a spontaneous uprising 
of desperate men—redress their grievances and all 
would be right. That was what Fisher’s elder brother, 
Dr. Nathaniel Ames the second almanac-maker, 
thought. But “Lucius Junius Brutus,” who was 

7 Works, ii. 101. 

® Dedham Historical Register, v. 32. Cf. William Manning, Key of 
Libberty, p. 52. Modern historical scholarship (e.g., J. T. Adams, New 
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Fisher Ames, declared in the public press that what 
the insurgents needed was cold steel. First suppress 
the rebellion, then redress grievances. That was 
what Governor Bowdoin did with conspicuous success. 

“Camillus,” again Fisher Ames, then pointed out 
that mere suppression and redress would not answer. 
“Anarchy and government are both before us, and in 
our choice. If we fall, we fall by our own folly, not 
our fate.”” The occasion must be improved to 
strengthen federal government. The Philadelphia 
Convention did even better, and drafted a new 
Federal Constitution; Ames was elected to the ratify- 
ing Convention of Massachusetts, and again proved 
his worth by a speech on behalf of biennial elections 
to Congress. To the men of '76, biennial elections 
squinted toward monarchy. Ames’s colleague, Gen- 
eral Thompson of Topsham “broke out’’ (says the 
reporter) “in the following pathetic apostrophy: ‘O 
my country, never give up your annual elections! 
Young men, never give up your jewel!’” Fisher 
Ames made a candid, straightforward speech, with 
one significant paragraph. ‘We cannot live without 
society; and as to liberty, how can I be said to enjoy 
that which another may take from me when he 
pleases? The liberty of one depends not so much on 
the removal of all restraint from him, as in the due 
restraint upon the liberty of others. Without such 
restraint, there can be no liberty. . . . I hope, sir, 
that these reflections will have some tendency to re- 
move the ill impressions which are made by proposing 
to divest the people of their power.” 

Ames convinced the convention that once every 
two years was often enough for a congressional elec- 





England in the Republic, p. 147) sustains the interpretation of these rustic 
philosophers rather than that of the Federalists. 
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tion. The Conservatives were duly gratified. Next 
winter Ames contested the Boston congressional dis- 
trict with Sam Adams and won. A revolution had 
taken place in the sentiment of Eastern Massachu- 
setts, no less remarkable than that of 1774. 


Fisher Ames, just turned thirty, took his seat in 
the first Congress in considerable awe of his col- 
leagues, which quickly wore off; and in a humble spirit 
that he always retained. Like Hamilton, he regarded 
the new government as deplorably and inherently 
weak, certain to totter unless life were breathed into 
it by policy, and likely to fall unless sustained by a 
governing aristocracy of virtue and talent. Ames 
was dismayed at the “yawning listlessness”’ of some 
of his colleagues, and the propensity of others to talk 
for Buncombe. The Virginians, and Madison in 
particular, were his bane. “They are for watching 
and checking power; they see evils in embryo; are 
terrified with possibilities, and are eager to establish 
rights, and to explain principles.” Still snuffing ty- 
ranny in every tainted breeze, as Burke had said! 
“The practice of crying out ‘this is unconstitutional,’ 
is a vice that has grown inveterate with indulgence,” 
wrote Ames. Yet after all, it was Madison’s con- 
stitution, based on the Virginia resolutions. Fisher 
Ames agreed that federal government must be one of 
give and take; but he expected Virginia to do all the 
giving, and New England all the taking. 

Ames proved himself Hamilton’s stoutest gladiator 
on the floor of the House; and one of the most effective 
debaters on either side. He thought clearly and 
quickly on his feet; his appearance was pleasing, 
his parliamentary manners perfect; his talents were 
rendered inoffensive by courtesy and humility. Oc- 
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casionally he would let fly a bold and striking meta- 
phor, but in general his speeches were crisp, economi- 
cal of words, precise and classical in style. As an 
example of what Ames might have done in descriptive 
literature, take this one paragraph on the nail industry 
in one of his speeches on the tariff: ‘“This manufacture 
has grown up with little encouragement, to an aston- 
ishing degree of perfection; it has become usual for 
the country people in this State to erect small forges in 
their chimney corners, and in winter, and on evenings 
when little other work could be done, great quantities 
of nails were made even by children. . . . These 
people take the rod iron of the merchant and return 
him nails; in consequence of this easy mode of barter, 
the manufacture is prodigiously great.’’"* Ames’s name 
is familiar to all students of Washington’s adminis- 
tration, and his terse, epigrammatic sentences, are 
more often quoted by historians of that period than 
the writings of any other statesman, Hamilton not 
excepted. 

“IT am habitually a zealot in politics,” wrote Fisher 
Ames in one of his racy letters—by all odds the bright- 
est political correspondence of the era. “It is, I 
fancy, constitutional, and so the cure desperate. I 
burn and freeze, am lethargic, raving, sanguine and 
despondent, as often as the wind shifts. On the whole, 
as men are governed more by feeling than reasoning, 
more by prejudice than even by their interests, I dare 
not confide in the stability of our politics. Time en- 
courages hope, as every day adds the force of habit 
to federalism. Besides, the rising generation are all 
federal.” But time brought more complications, and 
the rising generation, as usual, proved uncertain. 


® Annals of First Congress, i. 156-57. 
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Citizen Genet brought the French Revolution into 
American politics, and enabled Jefferson and Madison 
to form a nation-wide opposition party, with the 
Southern planting interest as center, and the un- 
terrified democrats of New England as satellites. 
Ames’s constituency returned him thrice to Congress, 
and by increasing majorities; but New England was 
not solidly Federalist, nor Massachusetts, nor Ded- 
ham, nor even the Ames family. 

Next door to Fisher, a few rods down Dedham High 
Street, lived elder brother Nathaniel, inveterate demo- 
crat and Jacobin, withal a man of science and common 
sense. If doctor only by courtesy, he was master of 
arts (Harvard, 1764) by right, and could quote as 
gracefully as brother Fisher, although to the vile 
purpose of promoting democracy. He devoured such 
books as The Travels of Anacharsis, and commended 
its plates of the Parthenon to the local house- 
carpenter. 

Squire Ames and Doctor Ames were at swords’ 
points in politics as early as Shays’s Rebellion. The 
older brother attended the younger in his recurrent 
illness; but to judge from the doctor’s diary, the 
country was the loser by his skill in prolonging that 
frail life. Year 1792: the squire is at home, mending 
political fences but neglecting others; the doctor 
notes in his diary ‘“‘Fisher Ames’s oxen lay in my corn 
as every year past!’"'® Year 1795: Fisher Ames is 
at Philadelphia, in the dumps over Pichegru’s vic- 


10 Nathaniel Ames’s diaries, written mostlyin his interleaved almanacs, 
are preserved in the Dedham Historical Society; extracts from them are 
scattered through most of the volumes of the Dedham Historical Register. 
I have ‘edited’ the extracts herein quoted from the Ames diary, without 
altering the words, as they are so full of abbreviations and devoid of punc- 
tuation as to appear illiterate in comparison with Fisher Ames’s letters, 
which were edited before publication. 
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tories in Holland, and the repercussion in Congress. 
In a letter he writes “Jacobinism and Gallomania 
are stronger here than anywhere else.’”” No stronger, 
however than on Dedham High Street, where Dr. 
Ames joyfully jots down “To the glorious successes 
of the French Republic against the British combined 
powers . . . are we indebted for our continuance in 
peace with the insolent English.”” Washington rati- 
fies Jay’s treaty. ‘‘Now let the heathen rage!’’ writes 
Fisher. So they do, and next door: “Washington 
now defies the whole Sovereign that made him what 
he is—and can unmake him again. Better his hand 
had been cut off when his glory was at its height, 
before he blasted all his laurels.”” Year 1796: Fisher 
Ames delivers his immortal oration on Jay’s treaty— 
the speech which actually turned votes, and made 
John Adams weep; which Dr. Priestley, sometime 
auditor of Chatham and Burke, Pitt and Fox, de- 
clared to be the “‘most bewitching piece of parliamen- 
tary oratory he had ever listened to;”’ which even 
Edward Channing admits one of the greatest 
ever made in Congress." Fraternal echo follows: 
“The treaty fish swallowed tail foremost by Congress! 
The President is a rebel against General Washington 
and the United States.’”” And on November 4: “The 
Prigarchy straining every nerve to coming election” 
—of brother Fisher! Year 1798: Fisher Ames re- 
ceives an unwelcome appointment, commissioner to 
the Cherokee Indians. ‘What a fine thing to be a 
Federalist man or Hedgehog,’’ comments his brother, 
“to black our saviours the French and praise our 


4 Charles Caldwell, Autobiography (1855), p. 114; Port Folio, 3d ser., i. 
11-12 (1813). This last description, by an eye-witness to the debate, is the 
best. E. Channing, United States, iv. 145; cf. Hildreth, United States (1855), 
i. 605. 
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enemies the English.” Then comes the Sedition Act, 
highly approved by the squire, who is instrumental 
in jailing a roving democrat who erects a liberty pole 
at Dedham. “It is enough to make old Patriots sick 
of life,’”’ writes the family Jacobin, “to see with what 
high head the new riders brandish their whips and 
fetters over their dozy sovereign. . . . Civil war 
threatening all over the United States. . . . Such 
reiterated insolence of the British junto cannot long 
be borne.” 

So what, then, becomes of the sectional theory of 
American politics? The Federalists are said to be 
the New England party, the Republicans the party 
of Virginia; but Fisher Ames, on a journey to take the 
waters at the Virginia Warm Springs in 1796, was 
“greatly consoled by the style of conversation, almost 
cured of the habit of croaking.”’ ‘‘Bankrupts and 
rogues did not come near me, but the other sort who 
did, seem to think as the Yankees do.’’* Yet Yankees 
there be, and on Dedham High Street, who look to 
Richmond for inspiration. When extremes meet 
there, what shall we think of these sectional maps, 
carefully compiled by Professor Turner’s disciples, 
whole counties plotted black and white, Federalist 
and Republican, like a cross-word puzzle? Suppose 
we carry it a bit further, plot Dedham white and Bos- 
ton black, shall we then be nearer the truth? There 
must be a black dot on Dedham High Street for Squire 
Ames, and a white streak in Boston for certain an- 
tique Republicans—Thomas Lindall Winthrop of 
ancient lineage, and the Honourable Benjamin Austin, 
sometime of His Majesty’s Council for the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, who stalks State Street in full-bottomed 


12 G. Gibbs, Administration of Washington and Adams, i. 373. 
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wig and scarlet cloak, scorning this new upstart spawn 
of Federalist aristocracy. 

By 1798, Fisher Ames was in voluntary retirement, 
enjoying his new house and improving his farm at 
Dedham. Always feeble ii health, he began to suffer 
in 1794 from recurring attacks of some disease which 
the doctors, for want of better knowledge, called 
marasmus, or atrophy. He had fits of indigestion, 
weakness, and fainting. ‘I am told,” he writes, “my 
case is nervous, bilious, a disease of the liver, atrophy, 
etc., as different oracles are consulted. I am forbid- 
den and enjoined to take almost everything.”” Some- 
times he tries cold baths and horseback exercise, 
roast beef and madeira; at others, warmth and quiet, 
gruel and milk. Possibly the new psychotherapeutic 
school of history can make something of these meagre 
facts. Even Ames’s opponents, in their infrequent 
charitable moments, said that his theories were due 
to hypochondria. Yet hundreds of New England 
Federalists, and many healthy men in other parts of 
the country had the same forebodings of anarchy. 
One may find Fisher’s gloomy forebodings, less crisply 
phrased, in the letters of Gouverneur Morris of New 
York, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Senator Bingham 
of Philadelphia, John Rutledge of Charleston. 


One bright moment came in the joyful days of the 
X Y Z excitement, the Alien and Sedition Act, and the 
naval war with France. Yet even then, Congress was 
too slow for Fisher Ames’s taste. “I should be ab- 
solutely certain of this collapsing and sinking of the 
public,” he wrote, “if I did not depend on the friendly 
profligacy of the French. They will kick us into 
courage. Their plan allows us no retreat. 

My faith is that we are born to high destinies.” War 








a 
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would at once crush the French viper that fed on our 
vitals, arm the Federal Government with sovereign 
power, dazzle the people and confound the Virginia 
faction. Alas, the French were more cunning than 
profligate. They cried peace before Congress had 
made up its mind to declare war: President Adams 
listened, and sent Ellsworth to France. This was 
almost stopping the breath of government, in Ames’s 
opinion. “Our system could never stand alone, and 
scarcely with holding up; and if the men who hold 
the property and respect the principles that will pro- 
tect it, are compelled to even a passive silence, and a 
desponding neutrality, . . . the Jacobins will break 
in, and get possession of the public authority.” 

Like Henry Adams, Fisher Ames always expected 
the worst, and things were always worse than he 
expected. During the election of 1800 he wrote, 
“The question is not, I fear, how we shall fight, but 
how we and all federalists shall fall, that we may fall, 
like Antaeus, the stronger for our fall.’ Jefferson 
was elected and peacefully inaugurated. A note of 
joy and triumph appears in Doctor Ames’s diary: 
“The nineteenth century begins with a fine clear 
morning wind at southwest. And the political hori- 
zon affords as fine a prospect under the administration 
of Jefferson, and returning intercourse with France. 
With the irresistible propagation of the Rights of Man, 
the eradication of hierarchy, oppression, superstition 
and tyranny over the world by means of that soul- 
improving, genius polisher, that palladium of all our 
rational joys—the printing press—whose value, 
though unknown by the vulgar savage slave cannot 
be sufficiently appreciated by those who would disdain 
to fetter the image of God.” 

Squire Ames, needless to say, looked into a very 
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different prospect. His deep reading of ancient his- 
tory, his interpretation of recent French history, left 
him no doubt that democracy by its very nature must 
destroy the republic, degenerate into anarchy, an1 
produce despotism in some new shape. Such hac 
been the fate of the city states of Greece, the Roman 
Republic, the communes of Italy, and the French 
Republic. It was the same catastrophic theory that 
led Hamilton to his death, that inspired the secession 
plot of Pickering. 

The Federalists were divided in their councils. 
George Cabot, Ames’s most intimate friend, thought 
the réle of spectator the most easy and gentleman- 
like; but Fisher Ames was too ardent and patriotic to 
be a passive spectator of his country’s ruin. Cunning 
Tim Pickering was for secession and a New England 
Confederacy; squire Ames pointed out that secession 
would not solve the problem of the Jacobin next door. 
Party strategists said, combine with the less radical 
wing of the Jacobins; Fisher Ames pointed out that 
that would merely play into the hands of the radical. 
What good would it do to help Brissot succeed Mira- 
beau, since Danton would follow Brissot, and Robe- 
spierre, Danton? In his opinion, the only course for 
the Federal party was to live and fight: “A cham- 
pion who never flinches, a watchman who never 
sleeps.” At least the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts might be saved from the consuming fires of social 
revolution. A solid block of New England States 
could thwart much mischief at Washington." ‘For 


3 That, and not secession, was evidently the meaning of Ames’s famous 
passage, “The Federalists must entrench themselves in the State govern- 
ments, and endeavor to make State justice and State power the shelter of the 
wise, and good, and rich, from the wild destroying rage of the southern 
jacobins.” Works, i. 310. 
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New England is not inhabited by a conquered people. 
Their opinion will have some influence on the policy, 
if their commerce, navigation, and credit should 
have no hold on the heart of their rulers.” 

To others Fisher Ames left the sordid work of 
caucusses and committees, nominations and appoint- 
ments. His task was to organize a battle of wits— 
as the Hartford men were doing in their own Echo, 
which served to keep Connecticut straight. A new 
Boston paper, the Palladium, was largely his creation. 
“Wit and satire should flash like the electrical fire; 
but the Pailadium should be fastidiously polite and 
well-bred. It should whip Jacobins as a gentleman 
would a chimney-sweep, at arm’s length, and keep- 
ing aloof from his soot” such was the squire’s idea of 
journalism. No gossip, murders or vulgar sort of 
news, but useful and entertaining knowledge, whole- 
some hints on farming, literary essays, book reviews— 
in other words, a combination of the Ames almanacs, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the Anti-Jacobin." 
Fisher Ames contributed a Latin satire on Tom Paine’s 
return to America in the form of a parody on Horace’s 
ode ad navem qua Virgilius vehebatur. He wrote to 
all his friends begging for such stuff to feed the Pal- 
ladium. None came forth—there were no Massa- 
chusetts wits, apparently. Who but a Hartford man 
or a New Yorker could be witty, with Jacobinism at 
the gates? 

Discouraged and disheartened, Ames threatened to 
lay down his pen, and like George Cabot let the world 
ruin itself in its own way; but his ardor was too warm 
to be quenched by indifference. The political essays 
that he contributed to the Boston press from 1801 to 


* Ames’s essay on the press, quoted in Duyckinck’s Cyclopaedia, i 
470. 
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1808 were easily the best of the era: nervous and crisp, 
epigrammatic, ironical rather than satirical. His 
English was that of a classical scholar, one who thinks 
in Latin; the sort that only Oxford ‘greats’ men write 
today. As an example, take his comment on the 
bastard physiocracy that flourished in Virginia: 


“Learned fools are of all the greatest as well as the most indocile. 
Accordingly, in despite of the experience of all the world and of our 
own, in despite of common sense and the dictates of obvious duty, 
such men, high in reputation, and expected to be high in office, have 
insisted that we do not want a single soldier, not a single armed ship; 
that credit is an abuse, an evil to be cured only by having none, a 
cancer that eats, and will kill, unless cut or burnt out with caustics; 
that if we have any superfluity foreigners will come for it, if they 
need it, and if they do not it would be a folly and a loss for us to carry 
ittothem. They tell us with emphasis, and seem to expect our vanity 
will gain them credit for saying, that America ought to renounce the 
sea and to draw herself closely into her shell; let the mad world trade, 
negotiate, and fight, while we Americans live happily, like the Chi- 
nese, enjoying abundance, independence, and liberty. 

“This is said by persons clad in English broadcloth and Irish linen, 
who import their conveniences from England, and their politics from 
France. It is solemnly pronounced as the only wise policy for a 
country, where the children multiply faster than the sheep, and it is, 
inconsistently enough too, pronounced by those who would have all 
farmers, no manufactures. 

“Notions of this stamp of sublimated extravagance have been often 
in the heads of book-makers and projecters. Some Frenchman sug- 
gested a scheme of like wisdom, to bind kings and princes, not repub- 
lics, to keep the peace, and be of good behavior; and there are some 
declaimers who would have the Indians on the frontiers enter into 
recognizance, and thus get rid of the expense and danger of a stand- 
ing army of four regiments. But they would have a militia, half a 
million strong, made expert soldiers by training them, unpaid, till 
they become equal to veterans. A militia system is right; these 
reformers, however, never touch truth but to distort it, nor any 
sound principle but to drive it to extremes; they would therefore make 
a militia system burdensome, unwieldy, and corrupt; a standing army 
for faction, distinguished by a strange badge, and arrayed against the 
government.” 
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Or this entire essay, ‘‘Lessons from History, No. V.” 


“Machiavel, in his History of Florence, has shown that the rival- 
ship of the great men and the common people is the everlasting source 
of discord in republics. In Rome, he says, it led to dominion; in 
Florence, to slavery and dependency. Whence, he asks, was the 
difference? In Rome, ever thing was settled by reason and expostu- 
lation; and in Florence by the sword. In Rome they wished to 
employ their great men; and in Florence to exterminate them. Ac- 
cordingly, Rome grew from little to great; and Florence dwindled 
from great to little. 

“The disciples of the school of equality would learn by studying 
Machiavel, who studied nature, how wide those men run from the 
principles of liberty, who carry those principles to impracticable 
extremes. 

“But what avails federal truth? If every gravestone of a departed 
republic bore a lesson of wisdom and of warning, the democrats 
would shut their eyes rather than look upon it. They have no idea 
of any principles, except in their extremes, when they are no longer 
principles. We not only seem to choose our own destiny, but to 
control it. By our extravagance we render everything impossible, 
but our degradation. 

“It may please God, in the course of his providence, to train our 
nation by misfortune, and to fit it for greatness by some ages of ad- 
versity; but if we should be left to train ourselves, we must be abject 
and base.” 


Ames’s “‘Falkland’”’ papers, published in February, 
1801, were intended as a warning of what was coming 
from Washington: covert attacks on New England 
interests, insidious undermining of religion and govern- 
ment, and then the mob. “We may need the state 
tribunals as sanctuaries, when Jacobinism comes to 
rob or slay.”” But Jacobinism did not come, in any 
guise. Fisher Ames and his friends made the most 
of what did happen, but they were visibly embarrassed 
by the failure of every portent that they signalled, to 
bring on the cataclysm. The impeachment of Judge 
Chase—but that failed. The repeal of the Judiciary 
Act of 1801—but the Act of 1789 was maintained. 
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The Twelfth Amendment—hardly a good talking 
point for warning. Tom Paine’s triumphant return 
on a man-of-war created a certain emotion among 
the godly—but poor Tom had shot his bolt. As 
Nathaniel Ames wrote in 1804, “Jefferson has denied 
himself the powers put in his hands, to ease the people 
of burdens; and acquired at the cheapest rate, with- 
out expense of blood of good citizens, an immense 
territory in addition to our domains; removed frontier 
enemies beyond the power of annoyance, and opened 
immense sources of wealth and magnificence to the 
United States. But the Pulpit and Bar will yet 
awhile keep up the delusion.” Fisher Ames and his 
friends, waiting for the great crisis, remind one of that 
legendary scene in a city taken by assault, a circle of 
agitated spinsters asking each other hysterically when 
the raping would begin. 

So certain was Fisher Ames of the inevitable crisis, 
that he invested all his savings from the law, and from 
sundry adventures on Salem ships to Canton and Cal- 
cutta, in improved land, a security that the many 
would have an interest to protect. Stocks and funds, 
he foretold, would be the first victim of furia Francese. 

It was fashionable then, as now, to play country 
gentleman; but Fisher Ames’s estate was his princi- 
pal avocation, and a source of income. Under his 
mansion house, a square wooden structure of late 
Georgian architecture, with a hip roof and classic 
balustrade,"* was a model dairy, with marble tiling. 
There was an ice-house, the contents of which enabled 
Ames to sell his butter fresh in Boston market, a 


% The house, altered beyond all recognition, has been moved down to 
the river, and is now the home of Hon. Frederick J. Stimson. The former 
site is now occupied by the Registry of Deeds. Nathaniel Ames’s house still 
stands on its original site, opposite the Historical Society. 
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formal garden and a noted pear orchard. In another 
part of the township he had a farm of thirty-five 
acres with cows, barns and a piggery which was the 
owner's special pride. “I am ready to exchange my 
pig knowledge for your potato wisdom,” he wrote 
Tim Pickering who proposed to swap notes on im- 
proved farming. He might more profitably have 
exchanged letters with John Taylor of Caroline, the 
only American of that period who wrote a literary 
treatise on agriculture—but John Taylor was “‘crazy 
Taylor’ to Fisher Ames—a Jacobin enragé. A 
sample of one of Ames’s letters suggests that he might 
have been the Yankee Varro: 


“my Dear Friend,—The very hour and minute that I received and was 
reading your letter about Mr. Salisbury’s experiments on my orchard 
grass-seed, pronouncing it, on philosophical authority, to be coarse 
and unfit for pasture, my cows were in my house-lot, eating it with the 
voracious appetite of ignorance. The Encyclopaedia, I find, says it 
is liked by sheep and horses, but is refused by cows. The poor things 
did not know that it was the dactylis glomeratus, and was refused by 
cows. It is a shame to the very cattle to be so ignorant. It was 
natural to expect dreadful consequences from this apparently fatal 
mistake. The arts and sciences, who had spoken so plainly in their 
Encyclopaedia, one would think, would send a witch to give my cows 
the colic. There was no temptation and very little excuse for the 
blunder, for in the lot were other grasses in abundance,—the honey- 
suckle, or white clover, the May or spear grass, and the other various 
sorts, or gramina, as we the learned, choose to term them. Yet, re- 
jecting what was good and lawful, and preferring that which it turns 
out, though I must insist they did not know it, was prohibited, they 
did pefer the afore-said dactylis glomeratus, against the dignity of 
the Royal Society, and their Botanical Garden, and in contempt of 
the common law, and of the Encyclopaedia, as before recited, and in 
very evil example to sundry other cows, who looked over my fence, 
desiring to offend in like manner. 


~ * * * * * 


“T have a great deal more to say to you. I am full of zeal about 
farming. Cattle and fruit trees are my themes, in prose. Poetry, 
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if I had any, I would devote to my pigsty and politics—two scurvy 
subjects, that should be coupled together. I wish exceedingly to get 
such cows as, being well fed on the dactylis glomeratus, will give more 
milk than any other cows. The Alderney breed is said to be of that 
description, but being English, I make no doubt they would refuse the 
dactylis. Expect to hear from me again very soon.” 


Recurrent ill health kept Fisher Ames much at 
home; especially during the long New England winter, 
when, as he writes, ‘“‘the snow lies like iron on the 
earth, deep and heavy.’’'* Even then he managed 
every week or so to drive in his ‘covered sley”’ the 
ten miles to Boston, where his friends would waylay 
and “tire him down,” as he expressed it, so that when 
he got home he wished to roll like a weary horse. 
Often his friends came out to Dedham, for a three 
o'clock dinner; brother Nat peering from his front 
windows, and wondering what deviltry the Essex 
Junto were up to. Conversation, or the table oratory 
that passes for conversation in America, was the 
greatest of Fisher Ames’s many accomplishments, 
and his keenest pleasure. He deplores the time once 
wasted in Boston by seeing “The Robbers” at the 
Federal Street Theatre. 


“Leonard drove me to town and saw the play for the first time 
his criticisms I find are less severe than mine. The actors scold 
about their houses, and the Bostonians are in danger of losing charac- 
ter with the patrons of the Drama for the diminished support they 
give of late to the Theatre. Yankee towns abound with amusements 
of many kinds, every one of which is a rival to that of the play house. 
A very busy city would make the play the only relaxation, and thus 
throngs would resort there.!’ 





% To Thomas Dwight, Feb. 5, 1805. MS., Dedham Historical Society. 
17 To Thomas Dwight, Dec. 22, 1798, ibid. 
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What these Yankee amusements were, we may gather 
from another letter: 


“TI feel provoked to see our Dedham tavern made the scenes of 
frolic and flip on so many occasions. A gingerbeer lottery, a vendue, 
a dance, a singing meeting, a sley ride, everything fills them with young 
fellows, and our apprentice boys already claim the rights of men 
against their masters. In thriving villages the thirst for pleasure 
will be strong while the authority of manners remains feeble. I 
intend to make myself busy with some of the principal householders 
to use our combined influence against this contagious mischief.” 


Here is no kill-joy Puritanism, but the usual fear 
of Jacobinism. Fisher Ames was a sociable neighbor, 
taking an active part in town meeting, and enduring 
with good humor the sallies of the village wit, who 
remarked after one impromptu oration that Squire 
Ames’s eloquence reminded him of the shining of the 
fire-fly, just enough light to show his insignificance. 
Fisher Ames set out sapling elms, to provide shade 
trees for Dedham streets. No doubt the “Jacobins”’ 
opposed, for the average Yankee of that day still 
had the pioneer’s aversion from trees. 

Like almost all the Federalists of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and in contrast to those of the Connecticut 
Valley, Ames was a liberal in religion. Shortly be- 
fore his death he seceded from the First Congrega- 
tional Parish, whose minister was a Calvinist, and 
joined the small and tottering Episcopal society to 
which his Jacobin brother already belonged. As most 
of the members of St. Paul’s parish had joined it to 
evade ministerial taxes, they did not take their church 
very seriously; certainly the rector, Mr. Montague, 
did not, for he spent weeks and months away from 
Dedham. Yet Fisher Ames seems to have taken 
considerable comfort from the services, such as they 


18 Feb. 29, 1804, ibid 
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were; and he made so bold as to decorate his house 
with Christmas greens, at a time when the older 
inhabitants of Dedham regarded Christmas obser- 
vances as a “rag of the whore of Babylon’s under- 
petticoat.’’!* 

This liberal side of Fisher Ames stands out clearly 
in a letter to his eldest son. The boy, then fourteen 
years old, had left home for Deerfield Academy, 
with strict injunctions to write often, and at length. 
To fill up a sheet he described a school-boy excursion 
to a maple-sugar camp of the Shelburne Baptists, a 
set of boorish hell-howlers who would seem to have 
been fair objects of Ames satire. The father wrote, 
in reply, a bit of advice that deserves better fate than 
oblivion in the Dedham Historical Society vaults: 


“Your account of the Maple sugar and Baptists is very entertain- 
ing. I make no doubt the Baptists are ignorant enthusiasts, but they 
are no doubt sincere. Their ignorance I suppose they could not help, 
but God will accept sincerity. Their forms make them no better, 
perhaps no worse, and if their religion makes them better men, it 
does much good. Be careful how you shew scorn and contempt 
for those poor people, and indeed for anybody as long as you live. In 
the course of our lives we can hardly avoid making too many enemies, 
and contempt is bitterly remembered when real injuries are for- 
gotten.”””? 


Those rare scraps of what one may call his secular 
writings, suggest the loss to literature when Fisher 
Ames became a political priest. Every subject that 
he touched became fuel for his warning beacon against 
democracy. “The Institutions of Lycurgus” are so 


19 Nathaniel Ames (1796-1835), Nautical Reminiscences (Providence, 
1832), p. 187. This scrapegrace son of Fisher Ames deserves to be better 
known; he left Harvard in his senior year (1815), and went to sea asa com- 
mon sailor. 
2° To John Worthington Ames, April 19, 1808. 
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many sticks for that blaze. American Literature is 
analysed only to prove that there could be no litera- 
ture in a democracy. 


Jefferson, having spelt “Federalist’’ backward dur- 
ing his first term, as John Randolph said, began to 
spell it forward once more; leaving the sage of Roanoke 
behind with “crazy Taylor,” to feed the vestal fires 
of Virginian Republicanism. Fisher Ames, his eyes 
fastened on Europe, saw none of that. The crisis 
would soon come. The Royal Navy, last barrier to 
American liberty, would melt away. Napoleon would 
conquer England; and prepare the way for a conquest 
of the United States by fomenting faction. Probably 
he had already done so, in secret clauses to the 
Louisiana treaty. Jefferson’s embargo was passed 
at Bonaparte’s dictation, and to weaken the resistance 
of virtuous New England. The President had re- 
duced the army, and scuttled the navy, to the same 
purpose. A little while, and “our own dear children 
will be in Bonaparte’s conscription for St. Domingo.” 
Extravagant indeed: but our generation can ill af- 
ford to sneer. Our national policy was supported by 
just such arguments, some ten years ago. 

An entry in Dr. Ames’s diary for May 25, 1808, 
marks good news for brother: ‘““Very dark Election! 
Devilism reigns!"’ The Federalists were coming back 
into power; but Fisher did not live to see the triumph. 
It was an unusually wet and cold summer; parlor 
fire in July, air so damp that hay would not dry. 
Fisher Ames’s malady returned, and for the last time. 
Humorously he called in his Jacobin physician: 
“Doctor Ames, whose reading and experience en- 


= Works, ii. 318. 
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titled him to respect in his profession.’’** There was a 
brief rally; then death on the anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence. 

Mrs. Ames, if we may believe Nathaniel, planned a 
quiet funeral at home, among friends and neighbors; 
but out there came from Boston a servant of George 
Cabot, with a request for a public funeral in Boston. 
So plans were changed, and Fisher’s poor wasted 
body was carried away in the night “in a superbly 
trimmed mahogany coffin and coach.” Next morning 
more coaches came out from Boston to take proud 
children and protesting brother to the funeral. The 
procession began between the State House and Christo- 
pher Gore’s mansion, on the corner of Beacon and 
Park Streets. There formed in solemn line the Presi- 
dent, fellows, and upper-classmen of Harvard College; 
His Excellency the Governor and His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor; The Honorable the Council of 
the Commonwealth, the Justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court and the Judge of the Common Pleas, 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House; 
Fellows of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and Members of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, Gentlemen of the Bar, Strangers and 
Citizens. The coffin was borne by George Cabot, 
Timothy Pickering, Christopher Gore, Theophilus 
Parsons, Edward Hutchinson Robbins and Harrison 
Gray Otis. As the procession, a thousand men on 
foot, wound by a crooked detour to King’s Chapel, 
the embargoed shipping in the harbor hoisted colors 
half-mast.*. And what was more remarkable for 
Boston, all shops along the line of march were closed. 
The Rev. Mr. Montague read the service, the choir 


= Jan. 30, 1808, MS. Dedham H. S. 
*® Boston Repertory, and New England Palladium, July 8, 1808. 
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sang an original ode. Samuel Dexter delivered a 
funeral oration that dwelt on Ames’s character and 
genius, avoiding any references to politics. Yet many 
there must have been among the assembled Federalists 
who mourned not so much for Fisher Ames, as for the 
failure of the great experiment of republican govern- 
ment based on talent and virtue. That, to them, was 
the clear meaning of his death, on the thirty-second 
anniversary of Independence. Could something be 
saved from the wreckage? Must New England 
Federalism go down into the grave with her most 
gifted champion? Or would a New England Con- 
federacy arise from his ashes? 

At the funeral there was one good representative 
of those unprincipled democrats who stubbornly ig- 
nored the lessons written on the gravestones of de- 
parted republics, and who dared to dream of a 
government by the people—Nathaniel Ames. It was 
an uncomfortable day for him, but he had his revenge 
that evening, in his beloved diary: “Dogget gone 
with the herse to bring back the putrid corpse after 
their mummery over it in Boston to stigmatize the 
town of Dedham, which is the principal intention of 
the Junto, to blast Republicanism. But making a 
farce of a funeral will rebound on their own heads.” 











A JOURNAL OF VILLAGE LIFE IN 
VERMONT IN 1848 


Epitep sy WILSON O. CLOUGH 


EPT. 2, 1848. This day I commence a private 

journal. I think it will be a pleasure to me to 
look back when I shall have grown to manhood on 
my past life to see how I have spent my time & be- 
sides being a mere pleasure it will be instructive. It 
will accustom me to picture my thoughts on paper. I 
shall see my thoughts and they will in a manner be 
continually before me & seeing them may have an 
effect to reform them. This day I am sixteen years 
old. 

[Thus begins the diary of Merrill Ober, a boy who 
lived in the village of Monkton, Vermont, not far from 
Burlington. He tells us more or less about himself in 
this autobiographical fragment, but otherwise we know 
little except that he died at the age of twenty-one 
years. His journal indicates that he found this world 
a very interesting place; and quite unconsciously he 
left us a picture of rural civilization that makes one a 
bit wistful for the New England he knew.] 

Yes, 16 years ago today I first saw light or rather 
light first saw me. I have spent my life mostly in 
mental occupation. I have been to school a great 
deal (i.e. to a select school taught in this place every 
fall & sometimes in the winter & spring) of the time 
since I came to this place Monkton. I came here in 
1843. I believe I then commenced the study of Arith. 
which I finished in 2 quarters, then 1 commenced 
Algebra in the fall of 1844. I think I finished that 
also in 2 quarters & in the fall of 1845 I commenced 
32 
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Geometry. I studied that one quarter going through 
5 books. I commenced Latin in the winter of 45 & 
46, I think, & studied also Legendre,’ reviewed Gram- 
mar, Geography &c. At the end of that quarter 
(1846) I was done with the Latin reader. I went to 
school the summer of 1847 & studied Geography, 
Grammar &c, studying Latin a little at home. In 
the fall I commenced reading Virgil. I read 6 books 
of it in one fall. I then commenced the study of 
French under the instruction of Miss Helen Miner. 
I studied it all the winter of 47 & 48. I think I 
commenced playing the flute in 1846 & have played 
it all my leisure time since. I commenced playing the 
violin the 15th day of last May 1848. I have not 
been to school this summer but I have read Rollins 
history & many other useful books besides some that 
were not so useful. 

6 oclock P M. I have played some on the violin 
today & I have finished a book called Jane Eyre. I 
spent the rest of the day at the store hearing politics 
talked. Bye the bye there is a great “free soil” 
movement about these days. 

Sept 3 1848. 6 oclock A M. Sunday. I attended 
a Free Soil caucus last evening. They talked con- 
siderable but adjourned until Monday evening, it 
being so rainy that there did not many come (about 
50). 36 pledged themselves that they would support 
no man unless he pledged himself to support the Buf- 
falo platform? & its nominee & also the county, state 

1 Adrien Marie Legendre, French mathematician, 1752-1833. His 
Elements of Geometry appeared in English in 1823, and for a number of 
years ranked high among textbooks. 

? The Free Soil convention was held at Buffalo in August, 1848. Martin 
Van Buren was nominated for president, and Charles Francis Adams for 
vice-president. The new party opposed the extension of slavery into the 
territories. 
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&c freesoil nominees. I forgot to say that on the ist 
day of Sept I heard Melton Clarke lecture to a crowded 
house. He appears to be wholy devoted <o the aboli- 
tion of siavery. 

2 oclock P M. I have been reading Corwins and 
Claytons speeches* both made in July last, the former 
against the compromise bill, the latter in defence of 
Gen Taylor. I think Corwins is the most finished, 
greatest speech. After reading them I ruled 9 or 10 
pages of musick paper & then made a second set of 
cotilleons. I do not know how it will go as there is 
no one to play with me. Evening. The sun has just 
set. This day has passed away as every day must. 
Ere we think all our days will have passed away & 
we shall be laid in our graves no more to rise untill 
the sound of the last trump of God. 

Sept 4 1848. Joseph has just milked the cows and 
Mother is calling Abdilla up. I must read Pope’s 
‘Essay on Man’ today & take a lesson in French &c 
(fiddling and fluting in the meantime, of course). 
6 oclock P M. I have read none in Pope today but 
it is just before election & I am almost justified in 
not doing as I agreed. I have played on the violin 
considerable today and studied Phonography*‘ some. 
The rest of the day I spent at the store lectioneering 
for J. P. Atwood. 

Sept 6. Well Election is over. Yesterday I went 
over back with Odell Skiff & fired a pistol then went to 
the store & did not do much else until ‘lection time. 
They began to ballot at about 1 P M & continued till 


* Thomas Corwin, senator from Ohio 1845-50, made a caustic speech 
against a bill providing territorial governments for Oregon, California, and 
New Mexico. The bill was sponsored by J. M. Clayton, senator from Dela- 
ware. It virtually probibited slavery in Oregon, but in California and New 
Mexico it left the question to the territorial courts. 

* Pitman’s shorthand. 
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after sundown. After the 5th ballot Ethan Smith 
made a few remarks that were first rate. He told 
them that he did not care one fig who was elected 
Eastman or Atwood, but A- being the highest he said 
they ought to fall on him & drop E-, but they thought 
otherwise. 2 oclock P M. The vote for congress- 
men were Whig 35, loco 30 & free soil 147. Ver- 
gennes went Whig. Henry sent me some cotillions 
not worth much. I put up an advertisement of a 
select school (this morning) at Cambridge taught by 
A. K. Brush. 

Sept 7. This morning I got a paper from the office 
and read it. Came home & fiddled a short time, then 
studied Algebra in the back part. Our folks finished 
my pants today. 

Sept 7. It is now about sundown. I have just 
come from the south side of Smiths store where I 
have been reading French with L. E. Smith. I bought 
a history of Rome of him this afternoon. I gave 
37% cents for it. All the talk is about election. Free 
Soilers have great hopes that their man will 
triumph. 

Sept 8. I read some in the History of Rome this 
morning. I have played some on the violin and flute 
of course. I am now 16 & have not decided what 
business I will follow through life. But I shall 
probably teach for a spell anyway. I must keep on 
studying & learn all I can. A man can not learn too 
much. If what he learns is of no temporal use it 
certainly will be of mental use. 

Sept 10. Yesterday I went over the hill with 
Keeler to Mr Smiths starting about 9. I carried my 
flute & we played almost all day. There were 2 
fiddles, one flute, one tamborine and clapper, and one 
bass viol. I borrowed 3 music books of them. There 
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was a lecture here last night on geology which I lost 
being engaged. 

Sept 11. I wrote some songs in the afternoon of 
yesterday. I attended a lecture last night on, The 
Starry Heavens, which was first rate. I have written 
music all this morning. 

Sept 12. I was introduced to Mr Snider in the 
afternoon of yesterday. He wanted to get up a select 
school in this place. I went down to Barnum Town 
with him to get some scholears to come to his school. 


We got 


played to a ball last night. 

Sept 16. I went down to Mr Smiths & got a French 
dictionary and Grammar. I played checkers with 
Clarkson to day & licked him. 


Sept 1 


about Mexico. To day Mr Snyder commenced his 
select school. I went this morning and commenced 


Cicero’s 


great while. 
Sept 19. Yesterday I read 2 verses in Cicero & 


I read 2 


to day also. I commence tomorrow at the 5 verse in 


Cicero. 


Sept 21. I got a Greek lesson yesterday. I got 
the rules of Euphony. I studied Trig. with Mr 


Snyder | 


the 6 verse in Cicero. I have learned the 1 & 2 
declentions in Greek this afternoon. 

Sept 22. I went to Keelers yesterday to see if M- 
had a Chemistry. I went to Snyders room and heard 
him read H K Whites poetry,’ in the evening. I 


* Henry 


Henry Kirke White, with an Account of his Life (2 vols.) in 1807, and Byron 


mentioned 


extent his influence may be felt in Bryant’s Thanatopsis. 





5 or 6. I then came home & drest up and 


8. I spent last evening at the tavern talking 


Orations. I have read none in Latin in a 


to day. I got a lesson in Greek yesterday & 


ast evening. I have been to school and read 


Kirke White, 1785-1806. Southey published The Remains of 


White in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. To a certain 
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played considerable on the flute this morning before 
breakfast. The weather looks like fall. The fruit 
is nearly ripe. The leaves are beginning to fall. In 
a few days the fall of man will come & he like the leaves 
of the forest will fall & his body like them will go to 
the earth, but his soul his immortal soul will go to 
God. This life isnot much. We are here but a short 
time & then we are called away. We see the great 
men of our nation one by one fall away & soon all 
this sett of inhabitants will be changed for a new sett. 

Sept 23. I got the 3 declension in Greek yesterday. 
I spent last evening till 3 past 7 at the tavern. I 
played and read in H K White the rest of the evening. 
I commenced at contraction in the Greek grammar 
today. 

Sept 24. I went to Gridleys last evening. I 
carried home the Ladies Wreath & got 2 more numbers 
of it & also 2 numbers of The Parlor Magasene. I 
have composed a tune this morning. 5% 

Sept 25. I went to meeting yesterday. I made 2 
setts of Cotillions, also I heard T C Smith read H K 
White in the afternoon. I began the Greek reader 
today. 

Sept 26. I got the article and adjectives of the ist 
declension in Greek. I read a letter in the Greek 
reader to day. 

Sept 27. I played on my flute and violin last night 
about 1 hour & then studied Greek. I parsed in the 
Course of time this afternoon for the first this quarter. 

Sept 29. I finished Cicero’s first oration against 
Cateline. It is Great. I got a Greek lesson in the 
afternoon. I got the personal pronouns & a little 
farther. 

Oct 1. Sunday 54 A M. I have just got up, our 
folks have not built a fire yet. I went to mill yester- 
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day with my father but Palmer could not grind and he 
(my Father) went on to another mill & I staid at 
Palmers. It was the first time I ever was there. I 
got 3 songs from a book I saw there. I stopt at Kings- 
ley & got an E fiddle string. I got home about 4 & 
then went up to Gridleys & carried home some books 
& got 3 more, 2 Parlor Magasines & one Grammar. 
I came home before 7 & then read a little in the 
Grammar. I wrote music all this evening. 

Oct 2. I went to school & got 4 verses in Cicero & 
got to the verb in Greek. I carried 2 books home to 
T C Smith. 

Oct 4. I got to conjugation of verbs in Greek. I 
attended a lecture on education by Prof Edgerton in 
the evening. I have just finished a composition. 

Oct 5. I went to school yesterday & finished 
reviewing the ist oration & read a composition in the 
afternoon.. I read Shakespears Lear or part of it 
last evening in Snyders room. I got to root of verbs 
in Greek. 

Oct 6. I got the 2 & 3 verse of the 2 oration & 
got the tense signs &c to conjugation in Greek. 

Oct 7. There was some shows here last night, 
The Smith Boys & a negroe. I did not go. 

Oct 9. I went to meeting yesterday. I got the 
active voice terminations to day. I made a fiddle 
screw last evening. 

Oct 13. I came home about 8 last evening & read 
a story in Grahams Magasin which I got of Snyder. 
My mother had her likeness taken today by Carlton 
Dean. 

Oct 14. I read Milton last night. I have just 
read E] Gitanos (by Sue). I have made some fiddle 
screws. 

Oct 15. I have read Milton & I have written a 
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composition. I heard T C Smith read Phelps’ 
speech.*® 

Oct 16. I read Milton last evening. I commenced 
Ciceros 3 oration to day. I got from the termina- 
tions in Greek to the verb TUPTO. I spent the 
evening with Snyder & in the tavern talking politics. 

Oct 18. I played drive ball on the green last 
night. 

Oct 20. I bought 12 sheets of paper last wednes- 
day & gave 10 cts for it. 

Oct 22. I commenced reviewing the Greek verb 
yesterday. 

Oct 23. I wrote some music last night. Mother 
paid me 12} cts to day & Ethan Smith 5 cts. I wrote 
music this evening till now & I am going to bed tout 
ensuite. 

Oct 27. I went to Snyders room & heard him read 
Byron. I got the next and last verse in 3 oration. 

Oct 28. I attended a lecture delivered by the 
Hon G. P. Marsh’ last evening. He is a splendid 
speaker & a splendid schollar. He is a Taylor Whig. 
I liked him first rate. Mr Snyder has just introduced 
me to Mr. Marsh. He (Mr Marsh) told me that he 
had a library of 15000 volumes & that I could have the 
use of it if I would come to Burlington & he agreed to 
send me some books. He is a fine gentleman & I 
think he is a sincere friend of Gen Taylor. I bought 
me a pen and pencil stalk to day & gave 12} cents 
for it. 

® Samuel S. Phelps, senator from Vermont, 1839-51 and 1853-54, opposed 
the abolition movement and favored a slavery stand in Vermont. 

7 George Perkins Marsh, 1801-1882, was a Whig member of Congress 
from 1842 to 1849. Later he was minister to Turkey, and to Italy; and he 
is said to have had the longest diplomatic career in American history. He 
enjoyed considerable reputation as a philologist, and his library contained 


the finest collection of Scandinavian literature to be found outside of the 
Scandinavian countries. 
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Oct 29. I heard Mr Snyder read Measure for 
Measure to day & I have just finished writing a part 
of a Composition. 

Oct 30. I commenced the oration for Archias to 
day. 

Oct 31. I have got the 2 verse in the 5 oration to 
day. There was a meeting here today to be addressed 
by a colored man. He did not have a very large 
audience & he sung a little & then went home. 

Nov 1. There was a lecture here last evening on 
Physic &c by Mr Kerby. He had a Manikin. I 
went to the tavern & saw a man by the name of Green 
who had an Aeolean organ with him which he had 
invented. It is a beautiful instrument. I played on 
the violin, he played an accompaniment on the organ. 
I then went to school & got a Greek lesson. 

Nov 4. I went to the ridge with Gerome Smith in 
an ox team to day. I read Byron some to day & 
some in French. 

Nov 5. I staid in Smiths store last evening till 7 
then came home & read Greenhow. Mr Marsh sent 
me Greenhow.® 


* Probably Robert Greenhow, author of various historical works, includ- 
ing a History of Oregon and California (1844). 
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THE GENESIS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
LAWRENCE MARTIN 


HE first American periodicals for women were 
founded in Boston and Philadelphia, cities 
later distinguished as the two theaters of activity 
of that greatest of all lady magazinists, Sarah J. 
Hale. Earlier journals had held out alluring bait 
to the “‘females,’’ but the first to cater openly to them 
was the Gentleman and Lady's Town and Country, 
which began publication in Boston in 1784.' It 
lived but nine months. Eight years later appeared 
the Philadelphia Lady's Magazine and Repository of 
Entertaining Knowledge. This, the first of our exclu- 
sively women’s periodicals, lasted about a year.’ 

For the next quarter-century the record is blank. 
New York, rapidly becoming a publishing center, put 
forth the Weekly Visitor and Ladies’ Museum in 1817, 
and the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in 1819. In the 
latter year a weekly tid-bit was offered Southern 
dames and misses—the Ladies’ Magazine of Savannah. 
But when summer came and subscribers betook them- 
selves to the Sulphur Springs and Saratoga the pub- 
lishers announced that although they would “take 
peculiar pride and pleasure in affording instruction 
and amusement to the female part of this enlightened 
community” encouragement had been lacking and 
they would be compelled to suspend publication. 

In 1820 Boston had three periodicals for women: 
the Portfolio (not to be confused with Dennie’s of the 


1 Tassin, Algernon. The Magazine in America, p. 17. 
* Ibid, p. 19. 
41 
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same name in Philadelphia); the Ladies’ Mirror, and 
the Young Ladies’ Journal.2 In 1824 New York 
possessed a Ladies’ Museum and Weekly Repository. 
In Boston in 1826 was born the Ladies’ Album, to 
be succeeded the following year by the Bower of 
Taste, which survived for three or four years.‘ 

In their initial broadsides these periodicals promised 
the ladies much, and kept up an incessant chatter 
about both performance and new promises. The 
list is far from complete; many a journal must have 
been almost still-born, and the great majority found 
an early grave. But the very insistence with which 
new adventurers continued to enter the field indicates 
that a need for a woman’s magazine was felt. The 
high mortality rate among these serials may be 
accounted for in several ways. There was the high 
birth rate; too many journals arose to feed a market 
which was soon glutted. Moreover, the sole profits 
came from sales; advertising, which alone makes 
possible the modern “magazine miracle,” did not 
become formidable until the seventies. There were 
no news-stand sales; takers were all subscribers, and 
how to make subscribers pay their bills was a problem. 
Circulation was limited; there was no effective public- 
ity or canvassing for prospects; distribution was not 
cheap, rapid, or efficient; the post-office was still in its 
infancy. Furthermore, conservative, thrifty qualities 
still distinguished the American; he continued to deify 
hard work and respect highly the emoluments thereof. 
The age of easy-come and easier-go seemed far off. 


* Both the Mirror and the Journal were apparently still alive in the early 
thirties, the Ladies’ Miscellany of Salem using its shearson them. A youth- 
ful poem of Whittier’s, Adoration, appeared in the Journal in 1831. 

* For some of these dates and titles I am indebted to Cairns’ American 
Literature, 18 15-1833. 
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But the situation was not, after all, so dark for the 
publisher. He lived in an age of trade distinguished 
by knight-errantry rather than by dig-in, trench-and- 
mass warfare. Magazine failures were not serious; 
an editor picked himself up after a fall, dusted himself, 
pitched into the less interesting work of job-printing, 
and in the following year tried the fickle public anew. 
Little capital was required. A small press, a fair 
amount of community good-will and acquaintance, a 
little cultivation of county fashionables, wits, and 
younger set, an apt pen and an apter pair of shears— 
the result was a “Repository” or ‘Magazine’ or 
“Miscellany,” names which bespeak eloquently the 
chief characteristic of the periodicals of the age. 

The market was glutted, too, because, while many 
women wished to read, all the journals were aimed 
at but one type of reader,—the kind for which English 
magazines had been and were being published. Con- 
trary to the general opinion, journalists are the most 
timorous of mortals; sheep-like, they follow the bell- 
wether of tradition and practice. Not until the 
publication of Sarah Hale’s Ladies’ Magazine, in Bos- 
ton in 1828, did a periodical appear that catered to a 
class of women who could never have been satisfied 
by American imitations of British journals for the 
“quality.” 


As early as 1759 English women of leisure could 
beguile their lazy mornings abed with “an organ of 
female taste and fashion,’""—the Royal Female Maga- 
zine, or the Ladies’ General Repository of Pleasure and 
Improvement. In 1770 began the Ladies’ Magazine, 
of London, subtitled ‘‘an Entertaining Companion for 
the Fair Sex, Appropriated Solely to Their Use and 
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Ornament.” It lasted to the end of the century.‘ 
Its announcement is typical: 


The Ladies’ Magazine, by uniting the Precepts of Wisdom with 
Examples of Virtue, habituates the Mind to the Contemplation and 
Love of Moral Rectitude, and contains in its various Composition 

. @ mixture of important Truths, improving Sentiments, and 
useful or Entertaining Information. 


The first number promises— 


to present the sex with the most elegant patterns for Tambour, 
Embroidery, or every kind of Needlework; and, as the fluctuation of 
fashions retards their progress into the country, we shall by engrav- 
ings inform our distant readers with every innovation that is made in 
the female dress, whether it respects the coverings of the head, or the 
cloathing of the body. 


But— 


The benefits of our performance will not be circumscribed within 
this narrow sphere. Every branch of literature will be ransacked to 
please and instruct the mind. 


The emphasis in these magazines is on the elegant, 
the polish, the polite; the subscribers are the London 
dame, and the provincial cousin who strove to take 
her tone from the metropolis. Introduced so allur- 
ingly, the “‘lay-out’’ of the first number of the London 
Ladies’ Magazine is as follows: 


“A Sentimental Journey, by a Young Lady,” obviously an imita- 
tion of Sterne. Among the incidents of this first instalment is the 
overturning of a coach, which falls upon a heap of dung. A fright- 
ened lady within tramples upon a gentleman, who pulls her down by 





5 Then its place in the public esteem was taken by the heavily fashion- 
plated Lady’s Monthly Museum or Polite Repository of Amusement and In- 
struction, “an Assemblage of Whatever Can Please the Fancy, Interest the 
Mind or Exalt the Character of the British Fair. By a Society of Ladies.” 
It came to grief about 1830. 
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her petticoats to the bottom of the mess. Illustrated by an engrav- 
ing on copper. “To be continued.”’ 

“Happiness the Effect of Misfortune—a Real History.” 

“Friendship—an Allegory.” 

Five assorted Oriental tales. 

A “Character’’—“Beau Trifle.” 

Letters from various correspondents: a long one from Juvenis”’ 
on the dangers of enthusiasm; a short one from “Fair Locks’’ defend- 
ing the recently published love letters of the Duke of St. Albans, 
and appending some satiric verses; two other letters, occupying five 
pages. 

A beast fable. 

Two extracts from a Spanish book. 

Three pages of verse. 

Four or five pages of news: Foreign News, Home News (including 
American), military promotions, births, deaths, marriages, bank- 
ruptcies. 


Such (occasionally buttressed by fashion-plates and 
popular music) was the magazine for “the British 
Fair,’’ which was copied on this side of the water by 
job-printers looking for a good thing, and by groups 
of alert town wits and dandies, male and female, seek- 
ing to create a genteel tradition in barren America. 
The American tradition precluded, of course, men- 
tion of dung-heaps or portrayal of gentlemen tugging 
at ladies’ petticoats. For example. the Boston Maga- 
sine, born on October 26, 1805, and aiming to regale 
ladies as well as gentlemen, let it be known that 





The interests of delicacy sha rigidly preserved There 
be found no anecdotes hostile to the purest dictates of decorum 
We will not suffer even the blandishments of wit to betray us into the 
adoption of a gross idea 
» ¢ _ = adese’ Usaanesee ell cast ac a ter Pf 
The Savannah Ledies i Ggesiné Will SETVE as a TYPE O1 
the British-derived paper. F wing its introductory 
~ 7 * - r pw a i... 
announcement is a ietter irom Tom (Jueerns 
SS | a a a ae 


treating ugnhtliy and fhippantly the subject 0: women $s 
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reading. There follow Oriental and German tales, 
and marriage and death lists. A column is given to a 
breach of promise case, a paragraph to an instance 
of “female heroism,”” and two sticks to a piece of 
rhetoric captioned “‘Beautiful Simile.’”” Much of the 
material is clipped. 

This was 1819. But ten years later the magazines 
for women had learned nothing; they still took their 
tone from the mother country. When Mrs. Hale’s 
Ladies’ Magazine appeared in 1828, the local fashion- 
ables-and-bluestocking market was being served by 
Mrs. Katherine Augusta Ware’s Bower of Tasie, a 
weekly “‘devoted to Belles-lettres literature, conducted 
by a lady.” The Bower printed theatrical notices, 
and its idea of ‘“Belles-lettres literature’ was the 
usual Gothic, Oriental, or sentimental tale, an imita- 
tion of an eighteenth-century essay, and a tinkling 
or sonorous reminiscence of Moore or Byron. 

This fluff and flounce was not for Mrs. Hale; nor for 
her publisher, the Reverend John L. Blake, D.D. 
Mrs. Hale came of God-fearing Connecticut stock 
that had moved to the New Hampshire wilderness. 
Her mother “had enjoyed uncommon advantages of 
education for a female of her times,” and her brother 
passed on to knowledge-hungry Sarah what he had 
learned of Latin and philosophy, feeling it unjust 
that this ambitious sister should be denied his colle- 
giate advantages. At twenty-five she married self- 
made David Hale, a sober, industrious lawyer. Nine 
years later, he left her five children and the memory 
of many quiet evenings spent together in study of the 
then new “natural sciences’’ and of English literature. 
At seventy, from the summit of success, Mrs. Hale 
looked back and remembered that as a child she had 
consumed the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, Milton, 
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Johnson, Pope, Cowper, and a part of Shakespeare; 
and that upon reading The Mysteries of Udolpho, at 
the age of seven, she had remarked that of all the 
books she saw, few were written by Americans and 
none by women. “The wish to promote the reputa- 
tion of my own sex and of my country were among 
the earliest mental emotions I can recollect.” Once, 
when she was a backwoods matron, a friend dropped 
in with a new book and interrupted her sweeping. 
Hours afterwards Sarah Hale was still devouring the 
pages while she leaned upon her broom. The incident 
is symbolic of the new woman of the early nineteenth 
century. 


Sarah Hale came into journalism with a reform bias. 
This New Hampshire widow with five children had 
taken a desperate step when, against the warnings of 
the Christian benefactresses who had given her their 
old bonnets to rehabilitate, she accepted the pub- 
lisher’s offer. The magazine was a hazardous experi- 
ment for a provincial woman of forty who knew that 
failures strewed the path of female journalism and that 
the contemporary market was bearish. That the 
venture upon which she was about to embark was to 
appeal to a class no periodical had yet really attempted 
to reach was not necessarily a cheering reflection. 
Who knew the extent of this class, or the extent of its 
literacy or buying capacity? How would it answer 
the appeal, this bourgeois class which at the end of 
the twenties was fast following the leisured lady to- 
ward emancipation and education? 

Mrs. Hale saw her public as an untapped and as yet 
inarticulate group of Mrs. Hales—middle-class wo- 
men; women of the sewing circle rather than of the 
salon, and of the lyceum rather than of the theater; 
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women coping with life on serious terms, earnest 
about philanthropies and progress, proud of their 
new country, busily endowing the old-fashioned reli- 
gion with a new outlook—not the pampered and over- 
leisured dolls of Boston and provincial parlors, but 
leaners upon domestic broomsticks and supporters 
of books; women interested in extra-mural activities 
but for intra-mural ends. She must have toiled over 
her editorial announcement for the first number; it is 
a masterpiece of diplomatic urging to come buy a 
new product “designed to mark the progress of female 
improvement, and cherish the effusions of female 
intellect :”’ 


Will not the husband, while compelled by the duties of his vocation 
to leave the partner of his fortunes in a solitary home, rejoice that he 
has it in his power to afford her the means of agreeably beguiling the 
interval of his absence? He may rest assured, that nothing found on 
the pages of this publication, shall cause her to be less assiduous for 
his reception, or less sincere in welcoming his return. 


The father has his assurances that 


nothing shall be for.nd to weaken parental authority, or foster that 
fervor of the imagination, which, when undisciplined by reading and 
reflection, often hurries youth, of either sex, into those follies and ex- 
travagances that disturb family concord, and destroy domestic felicity. 


As for the brother, he 


may, though far separated from the household band, feel confident, 
that the ties of kindred affection wil] be sacredly cherished, by the 
examples exhibited in this work. 


Last, the lover— 


The lover, aye, the favored lover—on him we confidently depend for 
support. He will no longer, when bidding adieu to the “lady of his 
love,’’ request her to gaze upon that inconstant thing, the moon, so 
often obscured by clouds, and then remember her vows. He will 
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present her his subscription for the Ladies’ Magazine; and the sweet 
smile with which the gift is received, will recur, like a dream of light, 
to his memory, while reflecting that the soft eyes of his charmer are, 
for his sake, often employed on its pure pages, while her fancy, and 
taste, and mind, are improving by its scenes, characters, and 
sentiments. 


At the distance of a hundred years, this appeal 
may sound absurdly stilted, but it is doubly signifi- 
cant. As a piece of advertising it reveals a woman 
born to be “Master of the Event;” as a sally in diplo- 
macy its flattering of the various forms of male author- 
ity speaks eloquently of the prejudices to be overcome 
before the new class of readers could be won over. 

So introduced (in part) what did this important 
initial number contain? The two piéces-de-résistance 
are, first, No. 1 of “Sketches of American Character 
—Walter Wilson,” a sentimental “‘success’’ tale with 
a New Hampshire setting; secondly, a ‘““Memoir of 
Madame Guizot.” These articles are eleven and ten 
pages long respectively, a fair Quarterly-Review 
length; and they are of Quarterly-Review heaviness. 
They lend an air of solidity and respectability to the 
magazine. Rivaling these are an impassioned edi- 
torial against the practice of duelling and the im- 
putation that women’s vanity is at the root of the 
code of honor, and a long editorial comment on an 
address concerning Female Education. The remain- 
ing ambitious prose article is a letter to the editor, 
signed “H***.”” Mrs. Hale seems already to have 
learned the technique of addressing oneself as a 
means of stirring others to do likewise. How to con- 
duct a magazine is the subject; and the main point 
made is that articles should be short, none being “‘con- 
tinued in our next.”” The ‘Fourth of July” style is 
also decried. 
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Five poems belonging to the grave-yard school of 
lyric serve to lighten this heavy dough: “The Fatal 
Promise,”” ‘““The Mother’s Lament,” “Life’s Lonely 
Hour,” etc. Four are from Mrs. Hale’s pen. A 
mélange of prose and poetry on Furness Abbey ekes 
out a page. For the rest, there are reviews: two 
pages to The Token, one of the earliest of the gift- 
books, and some pages of miscellaneous book com- 
ment. The last page contains an appeal for the 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society of Boston. 

This number is sufficiently illustrative of the one 
hundred and seven that followed before the magazine 
was united with Louis Godey’s publication as the 
Lady's Book and American Ladies’ Magazine. ‘Fe- 
male education” was the paramount issue; scarcely 
a number but carries at least one article on some as- 
pect of that at-the-time enthralling subject. A lady- 
like cudgel is wielded in behalf of a variety of reforms, 
some safe enough and. some rather alarming to the 
gentle bosoms of the time. Opposition to duelling 
was safe; so were philanthropies. One of the maga- 
zine’s achievements was the founding of the first 
Seaman’s Aid Society, of which Mrs. Hale was chair- 
man until she removed to Philadelphia. The maga- 
zine championed a peace society until Mrs. Hale 
broke with it as being too pacifistic; it forwarded a 
movement for supporting a female seminary in Liberia, 
Mrs. Hale’s conception of the uttermost limits of 
proper meddling by women with the slavery question; 
it originated and brought to a successful conclusion 
the scheme of completing the Bunker Hill Monument 


* Dickens visited its chapel, heard its vehement sailor-preacher, Father 
Taylor, and wrote down his delight in his American Notes; and it is said that 
this same Father Taylor was one of the few attractions that could entice 
Longfellow across the Charles from Cambridge. 
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with the pin-money of patriotic women; it agitated 
the matter of supplanting men by women teachers in 
all but the highest schools. 

In her initial number Sarah Hale had recognized 
that her attempt was “unprecedented’’ and hence 
made “with reluctance and trembling.” That it 
was an oddity among periodicals for women may be 
appreciated by comparison with its Boston contem- 
porary, the Bower of Taste before referred to, typical 
ladies’ weekly of the time, which was running such 
material as the following: 


Tales: “The Mysterious Bridal;’’ “The Magician’s Visiter.” 

Essays copied from British magazines, such as “The Character of 
Byron,”’ by Walter Scott. 

Polite essays and sketches in the manner of Addison and Irving: 
“On Genius;”’ “The Reminiscences of a Dandyzette.”’ 

Anecdotes garnered from the Pritish press. 

Literary notes. Marriages and Deaths. 

Light editorials: Thanks given that present modes have little 
tendency to disguise the human form; like artists, people of taste 
wish to preserve the outline of nature as distinctly as possible “with 
due reference to delicacy.”’ 

Poetry: translation of “L’Imitation,” from a Paris paper, “Le 
Diable Boiteux.”” “Cupid and Venus.’”’ “To Sarah on Finding a 
Faded Rose in a Volume of Anacreon.”’ 


The laureate of the Ladies’ Magazine was Felicia 
Hemans, than whom no poet has ever, in this country, 
created a more numerous school of rhymers; of the 
Bower, Tom: Moore the “Irish Anacreon,”’ “the ad- 
mired laureat of love,”” in whose “melodious stanzas 
intellectual gems glitter’’ and “captivate the senses.” 
This suggests the fundamental difference between 
Mrs. Hale’s magazine and its predecessors and con- 
temporaries. While the latter dedicated themselves 
to fashion and pleasure and a gentle dalliance and 
frivolity that never trespassed morally, the former was 
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consecrated to duty and domesticity, and the prepara- 
tion of woman for a larger and more serious sphere. 

Thus the Ladies’ Magazine played the bee among 
butterflies. Characterized by a business-like, forum- 
like air, it had a mission and believed in a destiny. 
Letters streamed in, were published, discussed. The 
periodical took on a personality, the personality of 
its editor. It gave subscribers the feeling of being in 
the forefront of events, not passive but purposeful. 

The monthly progress of this “unprecedented” 
sally into female journalism must have aroused con- 
siderable interest in publishing circles; and its success 
unquestionably influenced the style of existing 
women’s publications and helped determine the tone 
of the new magazines, such as Graham's, The Ladies’ 
Companion, and The Ladies’ Repository, which first 
saw the light in the thirties. Likewise, it soon de- 
veloped that the attempt was too “unprecedented.” 
Women were willing to be serious and conscious 
of a destiny both pious and American, but few had 
Mrs. Hale’s capacity for these things. In the 
Ladies’ Magazine they missed patterns for em- 
broidery, the words and music of popular sentimental 
songs, and—above all—the fashion plate, telling 
what the great ladies abroad were wearing. And in 
1830, Sarah Hale was forced to compromise. 


Imported from England, the fashion plate makes its 
appearance in American magazines at the end of the 
twenties. No one has yet identified the original im- 
porter; no one, apparently, has interested himself in 
this particular wrinkle of early American civilization. 
The first magazines to include fashions were probably 
not the women’s weeklies but the monthly repositories 
of polite literature which held out this additional bait 
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to catch the female subscription. Certain it is that 
Godey was not the first to incorporate the fashion 
plate as an indispensable adjunct of the parlor maga- 
zine. The Boston Miscellany pictured the modes 
before the Lady's Book became so inspired.? In 
February, 1828, two years before the Book began pub- 
lication and almost three years before Mrs. Hale 
responded to the demand for “fashionable embellish- 
ments,”’ the Boston Atheneum, or Spirit of the British 
Magazines, organ of the intellect though it was, was 
forced to add a regular department on the current 
vogue of London and Paris. In October of the same 
year it introduced into its austere pages the hand- 
colored fashion engraving “with the expectation of 
thereby increasing the circulation of the work.” 

As the Atheneum was compelled to compromise 
with its ideals of intellectual sweetness and light, Mrs. 
Hale’s Ladies’ Magazine, founded on the bed-rock of 
morality, finally, after beating back the frivolous 
fashion plate for three years, capitulated, compromis- 
ing with its conscience: 

There is no part of our duty as editor of a ladies’ Journal, which we 


feel so reluctant to perform, as to quote, or exhibit the fashions of 
dress.® 


The pressure must have been strong to have com- 
pelled Mrs. Hale, who had a mind of her own, to put 
aside her deepest prejudices, and, in November, 1830, 
admit the demoralizing fashion illustration, symbol of 
extravagance, depraved taste, un-Americanism, and 
the decay of sweet domestic life. The details of her 
compromise with economic necessity are interesting. 


7 Warner, R. F., “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” in The American Mercury, 
August, 1924. 
® September, 1831. 
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For her first plate she probably searched out as 
extreme a style as she could find. The evening grown 
is cut lavishly low, and is as ornate as a Christmas 
tree. Accompanying it are pictures showing in de- 
tail a gorgeous hat and intricate head-dress, front and 
rear elevations. The opposite page begins an edito- 
rial attack on American women costumed in borrow- 
ings from the two most corrupt capitals of Europe. 
The editor cries shame that ‘“‘we have no American 
fashions to exhibit.” Are we not an independent 
people? Why then this slavish imitation? Do not 
smile if the Ladies’ Magazine mentions women’s 
fashions on the same page with independence and 
patriotism; these matters are of a piece. Our na- 
tional genius is moral, and in conformity with it our 
national female dress should be neat, modest, becom- 
ing, and simple: 


How easily might the elegant and intelligent ladies of Boston es- 
tablish such a standard of taste in costume, and then we might have 
engravings designed for the Ladies’ Magazine by some American 
beauty, who had invented the fashion—and executed by an American 
artist, thus employing our own people, and calling forth, by rewarding, 
a small share of the taste and talent that only waits the sunshine of 
public encouragement to burst forth . . . and beautify our land. 


Other ringing words follow on the duty of American 
women to think for themselves in this as in other 
concerns of their lives. The editorial is perhaps the 
first sensible word spoken in any woman’s magazine on 
this subject. It must have created a sensation. 

In March, 1831, Mrs. Hale fired her second volley 
on the subject of fashions. The number contains two 
plates; one shows the contemporary mode, the other 
a fashionable costume of Queen Elizabeth’s day. The 
caption is, “Look upon this picture—and on this.” 
The obvious lesson is that the women of Queen Bess’s 
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day were saner. Thus Mrs. Hale makes the fashion 
plate a moral cartoon. An accompanying article 
derides fashion-fixing by tailors, and blind acceptance 
of their dictates. It points out that good taste and 
common sense ought to have something to do with 
dress. 

Two months later, current styles and simpler Span- 
ish costume are contrasted, and an article, ‘““The 
Mode,” on the psychology of style, contends that 
fashions mean merely the substitution of one foolish- 
ness for another. In September, Russian and pseudo- 
American styles appear side by side, and Mrs. Hale 
makes her last moral stand: 


. . the servile imitation of European extravagances, and works, 
we cannot think creditable to the taste, and character of our intellig- 
ent, and refined, and moral community. We would do nothing to 
increase this mania of fashion, but much, were it in our power, to 
diminish it—and it is, therefore, that we endeavor to make our plate 
of fashion teach a lesson to the heart, as well as the vanity of our fair 
readers. 


After further pointing the moral, and giving a pious 
extract from the Christian Examiner, she concludes: 


Is not the extract we have given, more intelligent and entertaining 
than would have been a transcription in our work of the “gold-colored 
gauze—vandiked garniture—hair dressed en corbeille,’’ etc., etc., 
which is so frequently served up to us, rich from the English milliners’ 
literature? 


But destructive criticism and constructive propa- 
ganda give way in the November number, in which 
the plate no longer teaches a lesson either in moral 
history or in human geography. The editor’s com- 
ment is her last struggle against the inevitable: 


Our plate this month will, we trust, be duly appreciated by all who 
value the calm enjoyments of domestic life, elegantly exhibited. Is 
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it not a bad precedent, to display fashionable ladies always either 
bedizzened for a party, or bonneted for a promenade? We think 
so; and therefore we have taken much pains to show our fashionables 
employed at home. Look at the beauties. Does not their kind, quiet, 
home-loving manner impress you most agreeably? Would you not, 
young gentleman, that such accomplishments should grace your wife? 
and would you not, young lady, be that wife? 


Pathetic cajolery has taken the place of the edi- 
torial blast, and the end is seen in the December 
number, which promises more fashions for the follow- 
ing year. The Ladies’ Magazine is to be rendered 
“elegant as well as useful.” Mrs. Hale achieved, 
against opposition from the Bower of Taste and other 
conservative quarters, the pin-money solution of 
what promised to be a Bunker Hill débécle; with ( 
impunity she engaged in a row with the ultra-peace 
ladies; she was never compelled to back water in the 
matter of female education. But when she tackled 
the problem of fashions she found her Waterloo. Here 
was something that women really cared about; neither 
editorials nor societies could move them. The irresist- 
ible force had found the body immovable. So fash- 
ion plates grace and disgrace the volumes for 1832 
and 1833 unencumbered by moral suasion. The last 
three years of the magazine are bereft of fashion 
engravings; their exclusion receives no mention or 
comment. One is left to conjecture. Did moral 
scruples finally triumph? Certainly the popularity 
of the fashion plate was increasing, rather than 
waning, during these years. At any rate, Mrs. Hale 
had not shaken off the fashion engraving. For what- 
ever reason, her magazine was losing its hold; and 
when, in 1837, it was joined with Godey’s publication 
as the Lady’s Book and American Ladies’ Magazine, 
she was again brought face to face with the problem. 
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It was evaded in later years when the Book became a 
national institution, and a fashion editor lifted the 
burden from Sarah Hale’s editorial conscience. 


In 1828, that a woman should edit a monthly maga- 
zine was in itself unique; and uniqueness of any sort, 
in an age when periodicals were so much alike that it 
was hard to tell them apart was an asset. To this 
factitious uniqueness was added the more solid unique- 
ness of policy and content. It practically created a 
field which for a time it monopolized. But the maga- 
zine succeeded largely also because it was launched in 
an age of philanthropy, and because its editor was 
quite as willing to take as to give “charity.”” Mrs. 
Hale was an early publicity woman, and they do 
wrorg who give Godey all the credit for the ingenious 
advertising of the later Book. Her first editorial 
appeal in the Ladies’ Magazine sufficiently displays 
her adroitness.* To succeed, she was willing to ex- 
ploit her widowed condition—children and all—and 
exploit it and them, she did. Of course the widow 
was interesting for other reasons; she had brought out 
a volume of poems in 1823, and in 1828 people were 
still buying her novel of New England life, Northwood, 
which had come out the year before. She had Ma- 
sonic contacts and help. The clergyman Blake, who 
was on the ground in Boston while Mrs. Hale, for the 
first four months, still clung to New Hampshire, un- 
doubtedly did his part. As we learn later that several 
popular writers volunteered contributions, we must 
believe that appeals had reached their ears. 

In reviewing her first year’s work, Mrs. Hale says 
that in undertaking the magazine she was actuated by 


* See above, pp. 48, 49. 
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purer motives than vanity or ambition, “and if suc- 
cess has, in some measure, crowned her efforts, it is 
to be ascribed more to the energy which peculiar 
circumstances have called forth, than to her ability 
for conducting a periodical. The mother, not the 
author has been successful.’’ In short, sex-conceit 
instead of self-conceit; or moral rather than profes- 
sional egotism. 

A next month’s editorial again takes up the theme. 
The editor wants tangible rewards. “She does not 
write for fame. She is animated by the hope of a 
far higher reward, that of being able to support and 
educate her children. She asks patronage, because 
she intends to deserve it; and the public has the 
surest guaranty on earth, that she will endeavor to 
redeem her pledge—-the guaranty of a mother’s affec- 
tion.” 

The year comes to an end and Mrs. Hale, remember- 
ing her despair at the commencement of the magazine, 
is “sensible of fervent gratitude” to friends and pa- 
trons. ‘She still solicits their aid. The causes that 
at first determined her to come before the public as a 
writer, still render her exertions indispensable. The 
author might grow weary, the mother must continue 
her efforts.” Elsewhere she mentions proposing to 
herself to edit the magazine for ten years, at the end 
of which time her children would be so far advanced 
that the “exertions” might cease. All of which im- 
parts to the periodical the air of a “family magazine” 
in a superlative sense. 

Poetry, too, helps to keep the editor’s children in 
the humanitarian eye. In August, 1830, appear some 
verses which recite that the editor (or the poet) works 
not for herself, but for those little ones that share her 
ponderings and her prayers. With a rare meticulous- 
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ness, these rhymes are dated “Saturday night, July 
17, 1830”—one wonders about the hour. January 
tollowing contains a poem “The First Day of the 
Year—Addressed to My Daughter,” the burden of 
which is, “O, keep my dear ones good and pure.” 

The worthy widow never lost the habit of praying in 
public for her children; but as they grew older, point- 
ing with pride largely took its place. In 1837'® she 
tells how she resolved to devote her “whole earthly 
care to that one object [educating her children as their 
father would have done], and, relying on Providence, 
to go onward, whatever obstacles might impede.” 
A footnote adds: 


I am sure that the benevolent reader will be glad to learn that I 
have been, thus far, successful in my design. My eldest son, edu- 
cated at West Point, is now a Lieutenant in the U.S. service; and from 
his small pay assists me—and my other children are so far advanced 
in that course of education I had marked out, as to give me good 
reason to believe that I shall, in a few years, see them intelligent and 
useful members of the community. 


Perhaps this was not all disinterested; perhaps Mrs. 
Hale was above all determined to keep herself in the 
spotlight. She included herself generously in the 
various anthologies she made; her autobiographical 
notice in The Ladies’ Wreath occupies more space than 
that accorded by her to any of her contemporaries. 
She does full justice to herself in her celebrated com- 
pilation, Woman's Record, a mighty international bio- 
graphical dictionary of famous women. Nor should 
it be forgotten that in the palmiest days of the Lady's 
Book, that periodical was as often referred to by the 
title of “Mrs. Hale’s Magazine,” as by “‘Godey’s”’ 
or “The Book.” Within less than a year from the 


1© In The Ladies’ Wreath, an anthology of female poets, p. 387. 
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launching of her monthly her name, history, and high 
hopes were common currency, and such puffs as the 
following from the respectable American Monthly 
were not uncommon: 


Mrs. Hale’s Magazine.—This periodical, established by Mrs. Hale 
and already so extensively known, continues to be sustained with 
singular interest. It is not a little remarkable that a lady, devoted 
till within a short time to domestic life in a secluded part of the 
country, should enter so familiarly into the difficult duties of her pres- 
ent employment, and display, as she has done, a most skillful tact, 
as well as a chastened and vigorous talent. It is a tacit appeal to 
the pride of the sex,and we should do injustice to its generous impulses 
if we did not believe that it would call forth the substantial encour- 
agement she so well merits. 


Of course her fame and success were not, in the 
main, attributable to her assumption of the struggling- 
widow r6le in the public eye, or to her ability at self- 
parade. These were but the trappings and the suits 
of her achievement; there was real substance in her. 
She had promised to deserve patronage, and she made 
that promise good. Since she was a woman abounding 
in vitality the editorial task and the guidance of five 
children still left her with large parcels of time and 
energy to be expended in further writing and mis- 
cellaneous bustle. Not only is the greater part of 
the Ladies’ Magazine of her own composition, but in 
addition she published a number of books between 
the years 1830-1837: a small volume of moral fairy 
stories for boys and girls; Poems for Our Children, 
a little book of verses meant to be sung in the Boston 
schools, among them the irrepressible ‘‘Mary’s 
Lamb;’ two anthologies of verse, The Ladies’ 
Wreath, and Flora’s Interpreter, the latter of which 
went through at least nine editions and was widely 
imitated; and two volumes of sketches, Traits of 
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American Life, and Sketches of American Character, 
reprinted from the magazine. 

She mingled in the more ‘‘respectable’’ and “‘solid’”’ 
circles of Boston society, organized a ‘‘mutual-cor- 
rection’’ society, and was the champion, moving spirit 
and lady-manager of a number of benevolent and 
patriotic undertakings. She must have read and 
reviewed at least a ton of books. She made contacts 
with some of the chief and most prolific writers of the 
time, which stood her in good stead in later years. 

Those who disagreed with her respected her, and 
perhaps in some quarters, some went the length of 
fearing her. Holmes, who, for a time during his 
Harvard undergraduate days boarded in the same 
house as Mrs. Hale, remained a lifelong friend al- 
though his temperament was at the opposite pole 
from hers. No character sketch of Mrs. Hale at this 
period can be found; one must fall back upon her 
writings and upon a portrait engraving published in 
Godey’s in 1850 upon the twentieth anniversary of 
the “‘Book.” Mrs. Hale was then sixty years old; 
but the engraving shows a woman of not more than 
forty. The general impression of the face is one of 
austerity; the mouth is set in firm lines; the direct 
and level eyes betray a quality of devastating wit 
barely held in leash by conscious Christian charity. 
Prim and conventional ringlets curtaining either cheek 
give a hint of innate decorum and propriety. It isa 
woman who knows what she thinks, who has achieved 
a satisfying Weltanschauung, who has pigeon-holed 
the world. It is a woman who knows what should 
be done, and can be counted upon to speak all her 
mind upon the subject. The moral censor is seen in 
the eyes and in the lines about the mouth. 

This woman, for all her preoccupation with certain 
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reforms, was not a liberal, but rather a dynamic 
conservative. Necessity forced her to be an opportun- 
ist. Like her English prototypes, “she had an in- 
stinctive sense for what her environment could stand.” 
Judged by the stodgiest, she was “advanced;” but 
in an age of tremendous inspiration and of reform ac- 
tivity that tried to break loose from cramping timidi- 
ties, she was in essence a Tory. She was a High 
Church Episcopalian, and “when dressed for church 
she was an imposing spectacle, rather like a duchess of 
fiction.’""* Favoring peace, she found that there were 
“good wars,”’ and proved by the Bible that God was 
on her side. She was an ardent feminist, but strictly 
“within the bounds of “female delicacy.” She de- 
plored slavery but opposed the anti-slavery agitation. 
She always worked within the rules. But she never 
stopped with the fact of any situation; the implica- 
tions and potentialities interested her; her reaction, 
always, was that something should be done about it. 
If this “‘something”’ was conservatism, it at any rate 
was not stagnation. Hers was a conservative mind 
animated by a radical spirit. 

As an editor she was among the first, if not indeed 
the first, to stress originality; she ran very little copied 
material, perhaps for the very reason, in part, that her 
magazine, being “‘unprecedented,”’ could find very 
little in the contemporary prints which could be 
used for its purpose. She took the lead in changing 
the American magazine from its pot-pourri character 
and making each issue as original as a book: 

This periodical is not a compilation, a mere “omnium gatherum”’ 
of the shreds and clippings of all the old papers in the nation. The 
work is to be wholly original articles. . . .” 





4 Letter to the writer from Col. C. H. Hunter, a grand-nephew of Mrs. 
Hale. 


2 Ladies’ Magazine, January, 1829. 
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Young writers and casual contributors were to be 
given attention. ‘Several of our most popular poets 
are engaged to write for the work.’’ Hitherto the 
magazines, with a few startling exceptions like the 
North American Review, had consisted of about three- 
fifths copied matter and two-fifths original. And 
the greater part of the copied matter was foreign. 
Mrs. Hale’s departure from conventional magazine 
practice had the effect, then, of giving new native 
writers as well as proved professionals an outlet. Had 
she been able, Sarah Hale would have inspired Ameri- 
can beauties to invent American fashions, and would 
gladiy have hired American engravers to portray them 
in the most pious, American, and feminine manner. 
Such a revolution was beyond mortal bringing-about ; 
but she did what she could in the literary sphere. 

The retrospect of the magazine’s first year recites 
that “She has received voluntary contributions from 
sor-: of our most gifted writers.’’ Some of these are 
listed in January, 1834: Sigourney, Sedgwick, Gil- 
man, Embury, Smith, Child, Gould, Wells, Willard, 
Phelps, Locke, “‘and others who prefer to remain 
incognito.”” These names, mostly unknown today 
save to the literary antiquarian, were the great names 
of the female literary renaissance of the three decades 
preceding the Civil War. Not only did they help to 
make the Ladies’ Magazine; it helped to make them. 
In this female galaxy some, like Mrs. Sigourney, who 
began to write in 1815, were already eminent, but 
others, like Mrs. Ellett, obtained their first publica- 
tion in Mrs. Hale’s magazine. 

The Ladies’ Magazine lived nine years, but about the 
time that it gave up the fashion plate for good, its 
star began to wane, whether from this or some other 
cause. In 1834 Mrs. Hale was able to boast that it 
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was probably the best supported literary journal that 
had ever appeared in New England. But soon she 
was complaining of business depression which was 
sadly affecting the publishing trade. Also the decade 
of the thirties was witnessing a virtual epidemic of new 
magazines. Mrs. Hale wassad. The time was now 
come to sing aswansong. To everything there comes 
a period of transition, a time of change—‘‘when the 
principles we are seeking to illustrate and advance, or 
the work we wish to perfect, may be, must be, sent 
through new channels. . . . Such a period has 
come to our periodical. We cannot longer sustain it 
as we wish to do in its present form. We have, there- 
fore, united it with the Lady’s Book, and henceforth 
shall conduct the editorial department of that popular 
work.” 


Louis Antoine Godey, ‘‘the first great prince in the 
making of lady books,” was born humbly in NewYork 


in 1804, and as a boy worked in a broker’s office. 
Like Mrs. Hale, he was self-educated, and like many 
another young fellow who has ended as a publisher, 
he had literary aspirations. These led him to keep 
for a time a book store and circulating library. He 
moved to Philadelphia in the same year that Sarah 
Hale brought out her magazine in Boston, clerking 
first in a newspaper publishing house, then buying 
from the owner of a defunct periodical some old pilates 
which were about to be junked. With these plates, 
with some odd volumes of British and American maga- 
zines, with probably an assortment of miscellaneous 
books left over from his library venture, and with his 
sublime and Barnumesque nerve, he made his ‘“‘mod- 
est and dubious entry into the literary world,” with 
No. 1 of the Lady’s Book in 1830. 
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Until 1837, when the Book was combined with the 
American Ladies’ Magazine and received the latter's 
subscription list, editress, and traditions, it was in 
nearly every important respect the conventional fe- 
male miscellany-repository with which Americans had 
been familiar for more than a decade. In 1839 
Godey admitted that ‘a few years ago the Lady's 
Book had not an original article in its columns.” 
Taking volume iv (1832) as typical, one finds the 
bulk of the material lifted, without thanks, from 
books and British magazines. There are stories: 
“The Suicide,”’ “Mary, the Prude,”’ “The Merchant's 
Daughter;’’ a mélange of pilfered verse; two pages of 
smuggled literary gems, ‘“The Gatherer;’’ encyclo- 
pedia stuff like “‘Scipio’s Shield,” ‘History and De- 
scription of Jugunnathu, Calied Juggernaut,” “A 
Visit to the Pyramids; and the usual exotic fiction, 
“A Tale Related by an English Nobleman” and ‘‘The 
Power of Beauty, A Syrian Tale.’”’ A story by Miss 
Leslie of Philadelphia, then just emerging into fame, 
comes back to its home town by way of the London 
Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. The original matter (so 
labeled) consists of a tale, ‘“The Bachelor’s Dream,” 
a heavy serial, “The Reminscences of a Juris-Con- 
sult,” and (in embryo) the “departments” which 
Godey was to make famous, such as ‘““The Ornamen- 
tal Artist,”’ which tells how to paint on glass, and 
“Recipes” —“‘How to Clean White Lace Veils’”’ and 
“How to Clean Black Lace Veils.” 

Godey’s contribution to feminine appeal in the 
magazine, lies in these departments and in his empha- 
sis upon “embellishments.”” In these he even at this 
early date excelled any magazine then published. 
For example the January number contained two 
fashion plates (with explanatory text), crude illustra- 
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tions of ‘““The Ornamental Artist” lessons, and a song 
with music. The February number flaunts an en- 
graving, a rude etching, more “Ornamental Artist”’ 
sketches, and words and music of “Oh! say not that 
thy heart is vain.’’ Colored fashion plates come in 
with the April issue, whose liberal quotations from 
the London Lady's Magazine and Royal Lady's Maga- 
zine show Godey in close touch with the successful 
British practitioners. This imitation, and such mate- 
rial as a song “‘Dedicated (by permission) to Queen 
Adelaide” and the tale “A Quiet Rubber,” “from the 
Private Correspondence of an English Lady of Fash- 
ion’”’ show also how divergent were the magazine 
recipes of Godey and of Mrs. Hale. 

With the first number under the new partnership a 
change comes. Mrs. Hale immediately made her 
influence felt, although for the first four years (1837- 
41) she conducted her editorship from Boston, where 
the youngest of her children was still at school. This 
change is apparent first in the character of the reading 
material, and secondly in the first editorial announce- 
ment of policy to appear in the Lady’s Book. 

One of the chief differences between the Ladies’ 
Magazine of Boston and Godey’s publication was in 
the matter of stories. Few were to be found in Mrs. 
Hale’s magazine, but they were Godey’s chief stock in 
trade. The Lady’s Book was to continue essentially 
a “story paper,” but the stories no longer are to deal 
with quiet rubbers as narrated (ostensibly) by English 
ladies of fashion, nor with the lurid Orient. Domestic 
sentimentality takes the place of imported and imi- 
tated smartness. The serious article, hitherto un- 
known to Godey’s paper, is a further contribution of 
Mrs. Hale; this issue begins a series of “sketches of the 
principal female writers of England and America.” 
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Copied matter is used for filler, but it is of the sermon 
variety : the value of tact, the failure of riches to bring 
happiness. Finally, at least for a time, the recipe and 
household instruction departments are supplanted by 
“Editor’s Table,” ‘‘Publisher’s Notice,’”’ and ‘“The 
Ladies’ Mentor.” This last is devoted to giving in- 
formation on books and schools for females: “We 
propose to give reports of the present state of female 
education in Europe and America; Sketches of the most 
celebrated Female Seminaries in the United States; 
and notices of such literary works as are particularly 
designed for women, and peculiarly calculated to 
advance the improvement of our sex, by enlightening 
public opinion respecting the importance of female 
influence.” 

So the Lady’s Book as we know it begins with Janu- 
ary, 1837, with Mrs. Hale’s long editorial statement of 
policy, “The ‘Conversazione.’’”’ Announcing, amid 


flowery rhetoric, that the aim is “‘to prepare a work 


which, for our own sex, should be superior to every 
other periodical,” it goes on to develop the philosophy 
of woman’s place in the scheme of things. As 
woman’s sphere differs from man’s, her power lying in 
the domain of the “moral sentiments,” the Book 
will not be “polemical, political, philological, philo- 
sophical, scientific, or critical—but it will aim to draw 
forth and form into a pleasant, healthy, and happy 
combination, the moral uses of all these high-sounding 
pursuits.”” As to the manner— 

We shall not affect the learned, logical, or profound style; nor yet 
permit that air of badinage which usually resolves itself into satire or 
coarseness. Ours will rather imitate that tone of playful vivacity, 
intelligent observation, and refined taste, which predominates in the 
social re-unions of the good and gifted: where all that is lofty in genius, 
and holy in sentiment, flows out as-naturally as the flowers bloom, in 
the light of a fair June morning 
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In short, we intend our work as a “Conversazione”’ of the highest 
character, to which we invite every lady in our land. . . . 


There follow particulars of the “principal subjects 
to be discussed” in this monthly salon. The first is 
dress, and here Mrs. Hale takes up the campaign 
where she left it in the Ladies’ Magazine: 


Our engraving of the “Fashions’’ is, in this respect, an illustration 
of principles which we shall unfold in the succeeding numbers. It is 
not given as a pattern of imitation, but as a study for each reader to 
examine and decide how far this costume is appropriate to her own 
figure, face, and circumstances. This exercise of individual taste is 
sadly neglected by our fair country-women. We seem willing to 
adopt almost any and every frippery ornament, invented by French 
and English milliners. . 


and a column more to the same effect, ending with 
the promise: ‘“‘We shall show, before the year is out, 
the various economical and intellectual be -efits of a 
just simplicity and elegant refinement in the taste for 
dress."” ‘Editor's Table,”’ at the end of the number, 
begins the practical application of these principles: 


The first plate in the present number, is a fancy sketch, which, 
while displaying the latest innovations in costume, is intended to show 
the influence of maternal example. The dear little girl, who looks 
up with such a self-satisfied air to her mother, reflects the image of 
that mother’s mind and pursuits. Her young heart has already im- 
bibed the poison of vanity. Fresh flowers, beautiful shells, pictures and 
books, will henceforth hold, in her estimation, a subordinate interest; 
she will think of the ribands in her hair and theornaments on her arms 
and neck. Are such the feelings and sentiments you wish to incul- 
cate? Such the habits of mind you wish should predominate in the fair 
daughters who, like pure blossoms, are unfolding beneath your fond 
care? Look at the plate, dear lady, and consider the influence of 
maternal example. 


The second plate shows a meeting between Napoleon 
and the Emperor of Austria, which gives Mrs. Hale a 
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chance to moralize about sons: ‘‘What happy mother, 
in our wide land of freedom and independence, would 
wish her fair son to be like them?’”’ Is this Godey’s 
“Lady’s Book?” No, it is Mrs. Hale’s. 

Subject No. 2 for the monthly salon will be the 
study of poetry “such as exalts and purifies the heart 
and intellect.” Prospective salonniéres are promised 
that the lyre will be swept by the dainty fingers of the 
good and great ladies whom Mrs. Hale brought from 
the Ladies’ Magazine. The editor takes time to 
prove that a lady’s book is the sole repository for true 
poetry, quoting Professor Wilson of Blackwood’s to 
the effect that, 


women are the sole spiritual beings . . .; they alone, without pursu- 
ing a complicated and scientific system of deception and hypocrisy, 
are privileged from on high to write poetry. . . . Purity of mind is 
incompatible with manhood. But all women, till men reduce them 
nearly to their own level, are pure as dew-drops, or moonbeams, 
and know not the meaning of evil... . And hence, when they 
write poetry, it is religion, sweet, soft, solemn, and divine. 


“We think,” adds Mrs. Hale, ‘“‘the poetry of our Book 
will not yield in excellence to that of any periodical in 
our country.”’ 

Thirdly, ‘“‘we shall enrich our pages with the bright 
prose creations of imagination and reason; when these 
exert their best influence and energy.’’ The editor 
makes out a case for fiction as vicarious experience. 
But tales and novels which do not teach a moral must 
be condemned. In this department too the Book will 
have Mrs. Hale’s corps of headliners, who will “diffuse 
the brilliancy and cheerfulness of the rainbow over the 
sober scenery, or dark horizon of actual life.” 

But—fourthly—“‘there is a discipline of mind neces- 
sary for every female, which more elegant pursuits 
can never cultivate.”’ Belles-lettres and trifling 
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amusements do not prepare for “severe duties and 
stern trials.” The true female will wish to be in- 
structed so as to extend her beneficial influence. 
Hence the magazine will devote considerable space to 
the subject of female education, and women distin- 
guished in this field, such as Mrs. Willard and Mrs. 
Phelps, will contribute. 
Finally— 


But there is one more step to rear—the ladder must reach to heaven 
before the angels can ascend and descend as they list. . . . We 
must carry out our plan of the beautiful and appropriate in dress, 
in poetry, in fiction, in education, til] all shall meet like the rays of a 
star . . . in the sacred beauty of the Christian character. 


Such is the ambitious and comprehensive policy of 
the re-born Lady's Book, started upon its career of 
four decades under Mrs. Hale as vital principle and 
Godey as trumpeter. “This, then,” says the editor 
in conclusion, “is the goal of our purpose— 


to carry onward and upward the spirit of moral and intellectual 
excellence in our own sex, till their influence shall bless as well as 
beautify civil society. These principles we shall guard with scrupu- 
lous care, and watch that nothing be introduced to undermine those 
sacred relations of domestic life, in which the Creator has placed the 
sceptre of woman’s empire. We are always at home. For nine 
years we have presided over the American Ladies’ Magazine, never 
relinquishing the trust for a single number. The sphere of that work 
was circumscribed by many obstacles which it was beyond our power 
to surmount. This Book has a broader field and better prospects. 
We intend it shall be worthy its popularity, worthy its readers, wor- 
thy our country’s literature.” 











A BALLAD OF THE NORTHWEST FUR 
TRADE 


F. W. HOWAY 


N THE literature of the northwest fur trade of the 

late eighteenth century, one finds occasional refer- 
ences to a ballad called the “‘Bold Northwestman,” 
once a favorite in the forecastle of deep-sea vessels 
and in the homes of New England seafaring folk. 
After many years of searching for a copy of this bal- 
lad, one was found in the Harvard College Library.' 
It is printed together with a shorter and pathetic 
poem about two Swiss orphans, on a broadside “Sold, 
wholesale and retail, by L. Deming, No. 62 Hanover 
Street, 2d door from Friend Street, Boston.”? The 
date must have been between 1832 and 1836. Judge 
Howay has contributed a commentary on the “sad 
misfortune” related in the ballad. 


BOLD NORTHWESTMAN 


Come all ye bold Northwestmen who plough the raging main, 
Come listen to my story, while I relate the same; 

’T was of the Lady Washington decoyed as she lay, 

At Queen Charlotte’s Island, in North America. 





1 This is the same one listed in Worthington C. Ford’s Massachusetts 
Broadsides (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., lxxv). 401. 

2 This was Leonard Deming of Middlebury, Vermont, author of a Cata- 
logue of Principal Officers of Vermont (1851). At Middlebury he was a 
blacksmith, constable, and tax collector. Removing to Boston in 1831, 
he is listed as a “trader and barber’’ in the Boston directories for 1832-36. 
Apparently one of his lines of trade was to print popular ballads and supply 
them to hawkers and pedlers. He returned to Middlebury in 1837; one of his 
sons was Alonzo T. Deming, principal of the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Clarence S. Brigham kindly supplied this footnote. 
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On the sixteenth day of June, boys, in the year Ninety-One, 
The natives in great numbers on board our ship did come, 
Then for to buy our fur of them our captain did begin, 

But mark what they attempted before long time had been. 



































Abaft upon our quarter deck two arm chests did stand, 
And in them there was left the keys by the gunner’s careless hand; 
When quickly they procuring of them did make a prize, 

Thinking we had no other arms for to defend our lives. 





Our captain spoke unto them and unto them did say, 
If you’ll return me back those keys I for the same will pay; 

No sooner had he spoke these words than they drew forth their knives, 
Saying the vessel’s ours sir, and we will have your lives. 


Our captain then perceiving the ship was in their power, 
He spoke unto his people, likewise his officers, 

Go down into the cabin and there some arms prepare, 
See that they are well loaded, be sure and don’t miss fire. 





Then down into the cabin straightway we did repair, 
And to our sad misfortune few guns could we find there; 
We only found six pistols, a gun and two small swords, 

And in short time we did agree “blow her up’”’ was the word. 


Our powder we got ready and gun room open lay, 

Our soul’s we did commit to God prepar’d for a wat’ry grave! 
We then informed our captain, saying ready now are we, 

He says a signal I will give, it shall be “follow me.” 


With twelve of those curst savages with knives all in their hands; 
Till one of those blood-thirsty hounds he made a spring below, 
And then he sung out “follow me!’’ and after him did go. 


All this time upon the quarter deck poor man was forced to stand, | 


Then with what few fire arms we had we rush’d on deck amain, 
And by our being resolute, our quarter deck we gain’d; 

Soon as we gain’d our arm chest such slaughter then made we, 
That in less than ten minutes our ship of them was free. 
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Then we threw overboard the dead that on our deck there lay; 
And found we had nobody hurt, to work we went straightway; 
The number kill’d upon our deck that day was sixty good, 
And full as many wounded as soon we understood. 


*Twas early the next morning at the hour of break of day, 

We sail’d along abreast the town which we came to straightway; 
We call’d on hands to quarters and at the town did play, 

We made them to return what things they’d stolen that day. 


I'd have you all take warning and always ready be, 

For to suppress those savages of Northwest America; 

For they are so desirous some vessel for to gain, 

That they will never leave it off, till most of them are slain. 


And now unto old China we’re fastly rolling on, 

Where we shall drink good punch for which we’ve suffered long; 
And when the sixteenth day of June around does yearly come. 
We'll drink in commemoration what on that day was done. 


And now for to conclude, and make an end unto my song, 
Success to the commander of the Lady Washington! 
Success unto his voyages wherever he may go, 

And may death and destruction always attend his foe. 


This ballad tells of an attempt, in June 1791, by the 
Indians of Houston Stewart Channel, in the southern 
part of Queen Charlotte Islands, British Columbia, 
to capture the brig Lady Washington. This water- 
way is sometimes referred to by the maritime traders 
as Koyah’s, Coyah’s, Coyour’s, or Barrell Sound. 
Captain Dixon, in 1787, named it Ibbertson’s Sound; 
but it has borne the present designation since 1853. 

Though on its face the attack appears to have been 
unprovoked, a little examination shows that, like a 
great many more so-called unprovoked attacks, it 
was in reality an effort to take revenge. The story 
is found in five different journals: Haswell’s manu- 
script “Second Log; Hoskins’s manuscript “Narra- 
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tive;’’ Ingraham’s manuscript “Journal of the Hope;” 
Boit’s ‘‘Log of the Columbia's second voyage;’’* and 
Bartlett’s manuscript “Journal.”* It may be sur- 
mised that the four first named obtained their infor- 
mation from Captain Kendrick himself; but that Bart- 
lett received his from the author of the ballad, with 
which it corresponds very closely. 
Boit’s account is as follows: 


“Captain Kendrick inform’d us that he had had a skirmish, with 
the Natives at Barrells sound in Queen Charlotte Isles, and was ob- 
lig’d to kill upwards of 50 of them before they wou’d desist from the 
attack. It appear’d to me, from what I cou’d collect that the Indians 
was the aggressors.”’ 


Haswell’ is even more brief. He merely says: 


“The first port he arrived in was Barrel’s Sound, where the natives 
attempted to capture him. In this, however, they were mistaken, 
and a great slaughter was made among them without shedding blood 
from any of Capt. Kendrick’s crew.” 


Bartlett’s version® agrees so nearly with the story in 
the ballad that it is not reproduced here. Ingraham’s 
account’ was received from Captain Kendrick when 
the Washington, in December, 1791, reached Macao. 
It is quite lengthy and runs thus: 


“He had been engaged in a very disagreeable skirmish with the 
Natives on the southern part of Washingtons Isles* where Koyah 





* Published in Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, \iii, 217 fi; 
Washington Historical Quarterly, xii, 3 ff; Quarterly of the Oregon Historical 
Society, xxii, 256 ff. 

* Published, in narrative form, in The Sea, The Ship, and The Sailor, 
(Salem, Mass.: 1925) pp. 287 ff. 

® Under date, August 29, 1791. 

® Under date, December 25, 1791. 

7 Under date, December 7, 1791. 

® The name applied by Captain Gray in June 1789 to the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. 
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is the chief—it seems Cap Kendrick on his last voyage had for some 
misdemenor put this chief in Irons which however seem’d now quite 
forgot but savages seldom forget insults or injuries. It is said of those 
among us on the East side of the continant that they will never fail 
to revenge even an affront of any kind for years after the transaction 
has happen’d yet till oppertunity presents itself they are apparrently 
on good terms with their adversary. It seems Koyah was not want- 
ing in this kind of duplicity. It happen’d nearly in the following 
manner. While Capn Kendrick was trading he suffer’d about 50 of 
the natives get on board his vessell while there remain’d above twice 
that number was alongside. Capn Kendrick placing too much con- 
fidence in them it seems had no men under arms (a very necessary 
precaution among savages of any kind) neither did Capn Kendrick 
wish to affront them by turning them out of his vessell as he thought 
it might be a hindrance to him in purchasing furrs which he was very 
anxious to procure as he was late in theseason’ while the above number 
of Indians were on board the keys of the arm chest which stood on the 
quarter were missing on which Cap Kendrick challenged the natives 
with the theft and applied to Koyah that they might be restor’d but 
instead of complying Koyah with severall others leap’d on the top 
of the arm chest the better to secure it Koyah exulting in his success 
telling Cap Kendrick he could not get at his arms to kill them then 
at the same time holding out his leg saying now put me in Irons-- 
Yuch and Seulkinnats two other chiefs were on board who tried to 
allure Capn Kendrick to trade and thereby put him of his guard but 
it seems he was aware of their scheme and stood on his guard with the 
best weapon he could get which was a bar of Iron—It was evident that 
the natives soon ment to put their plot into execution by hailing on 
Shore for more canoes to come off—not letting any of the seamen go 
before the main Hatchway and insulting them by taking their hats 
and their handkerchiefs of their necks likewise all of them prepairing 
their daggers (a weapon which these people are never without). In 
this very criticle situation Capn Kendrick desir’d his officers and 
men to drop of the deck one by one as well as they could and prepare 
what arms there was in the Cabben—this was fortunately effected and 
they got 4 musketts a blunderbuss and a pair of pistolls loaded—by 
this time Koyah (perhaps suspecting what they were about) sprang 





® The traders usually strove to be on the Northwest Coast by the begin- 
ning of May. Kendrick arrived at Houston Stewart Channel on 13th 
June; that would not be late. 
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down into the Cabben which Capn Kendrick seeing jump’d instantly 
on his back—Koyah seeing the muskets made a precipitate retreat. 
Capn Kendrick and those with him follow’d shouting and firing by 
which the decks were soon clear’d having again possession of their 
arms they made good use of them and kill’d about 30 of the natives 
leaving others to lament their folly—happily no person was hurt on 
board the Washington. It is sincerely to be hoped the termination 
of this affair will be of generall service to vessells trading as by con- 
vincing them that they have little less than enevitable distruction to 
expect from attacking people who’s Instruments of death are so far 
superior to their own it may render them peaceable & content to 
enjoy what they possess by fair means only.”’ 


Hoskins’s ‘Narrative’ gives the story at great length. 
He was a friend of Captain Kendrick and it is fair to 
assume that he puts forward the most favorable side 
for him. Inasmuch as Hoskins’s “Narrative”’ still 
remains in manuscript the whole account is repro- 
duced, even at the risk of wearying the reader. 


“Captain Kendrick arrived on the 13th of June in latitude 52° 
58’ north—he went into Barrell’s Sound where his vessel a few days 
after his arrival was attacked and actually in possession of the natives 
nearly an hour when he again recovered his vessel killed and wounded 
a great many amongst the rest a woman who was a proper amazon. 
This he attributes to the following cause—soon after he sent the 
Columbia on to China he sailed from Clioquot'® for Washington’s 
Islands and went into Barrell’s Sound having been there a short time 
the natives found means to steal his linnen etc. that had that day been 
washed—this with some other things they had at times robbed him of 
induced him to take the two chiefs Coyah and Schulkinanse—he dis- 
mounted one of his cannon and put one leg of each into the carriage 
where the arms of the cannon rest and fastened down the clamps 
threatening at the same time if they did not restore the stolen goods 
to kill them—nearly all the goods were soon returned—what was not 
he made them pay for in skins—as this was a means though contrary 
to his wishes of breaking friendship with them and well knowing if 
he let those Chiefs go they would sell him no more skins he therefore 





19 A sound on the west coast of Vancouver Island, quite favoured as a 
resort by the Boston traders. The name is now spelled Clayoquot. 
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made them fetch him all their skins and paid them the same price he 
had done for those before purchased—when they had no more the 
two Chiefs were set at liberty—when he went into the Sound this time 
the natives appeared to be quite friendly and brought skins for sale 
as usual—the day of the attack there was an extraordinary number of 
visitors several Chiefs being aboard—the arm chests were on the quar- 
ter deck with the keys in them the gunners having been overhauling the 
arms—the Chiefs got on these chests and took the keys out when Coyah 
tauntingly said to Captain Kendrick pointing to his legs at the same 
time now put me into your gun carriage—the vessel was immediately 
thronged with natives a women standing in the main chains urging 
them on—the officers and people all retired below having no arms but 
what was in possession of the natives save the officers private ones. 
Captain Kendrick tarried on deck endeavouring to pacify the natives 
and bring them to some terms at the same time edging towards the 
comparion way to secure his retreat to the cabbin a fellow all the 
time holding a huge marling spike he had stolen fixed into a stick 
over his head ready to strike the deadly blow whenever orders should 
be given—the other natives with their daggers grasped and only wait- 
ing for the word to be given to begin a most savage massacre —just as 
Captain Kendrick had reached the companion way Coyah jumpt 
down and he immediately jumpt on top of him"—Coyah then made a 
pass at him with his dagger but it luckily only went through his 
jacket and scratched his belly—the officers by this time had their 
arms in readiness and would have ventured on deck with them before 
but for fear of killing their captain. Captain Kendrick now fired a 
musket from the cabbin then took a pair of pistols and another mus- 
ket and went on deck being followed by his officers with the remainder 
of the arms they had collected—the natives on seeing this made a pre- 
cipitate retreat all but the woman before mentioned in the chains who 
there continued urging them to action with the greatest ardour until 
the last moment though her arm had been previously cut of by one 
of the people with a hanger and she was otherways much wounded— 
when she quitted all the natives had left the vessel and she jumpt 
over board and attempted to swim of but she was afterwards shot— 
though the natives had taken the keys of the arm chests yet they did 
not happen to be lockt they were therefore immediately opened and a 
constant fire was kept up as long as they could reach the natives with 
the cannon or small arms after which they chased them in their armed 





1 Obviously “him.” 
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boats making the most dreadfull havock by killing all they came 
across.”’ 


Even though there is no version giving the Indians’ 
side of the question enough is shown in Hoskins’s 
and Ingraham’s accounts to take this out of the cate- 
gory of unprovoked attacks. 

The maritime traders had soon broken away from 
the salutary rule which prevailed at the beginning: 
of carrying on all trade over the vessel’s side. To 
secure furs, to win in the increasing competition, 
they allowed the natives in trading to swarm on deck. 
There the Indian saw those articles in which the white 
visitors were rich—articles that were useful to him, 
and child-like he grasped them. Thus instead of 
keeping temptation out of his way, or him out of 
temptation, the maritime fur trader for his own pur- 
poses threw the savage into it. When he yielded to 
the temptation and made away with the goods, he was 
fired upon and otherwise punished. 

In this instance Captain Kendrick not only secured 
the return of the stolen articles, or their value (at his 
own appraisement), but he also by duress compelled 
the Indians to sell him their furs at his own price. 
Force breeds force. Kendrick, however, was only 
doing what was general in the maritime trade. The 
records contain many similar examples and many 
cases of such conduct where the trader had not a 
fraction of the excuse or provocation that Kendrick 
had on this occasion. 

The reason for such actions is not fartoseek. There 
was no cohesion or coéperation in the maritime fur 
trade. It was a congeries of individual efforts. Each 
trader strove to seize the present advantage, regard- 
less of the future. Neither ship nor trader might 
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return.’ One could almost apply to it the words of 
Horace: Carpe diem, quam minimum credula pos- 
tero—Enjoy the present moment, trusting the least 
possible to the future. 

In the land trade where the same men and the same 
companies continued for years, the trader pursued a 
totally different method of dealing with the Indians. 
He admitted only one Indian, or at any rate only a 
few Indians, at a time into the trade shop; he strove 
to treat the native as a friend, and yet as a child. 
This conduct produced peace and confidence; that 
pursued by the maritime traders resulted in a state 
of fear and distrust. 


12 Cf. F. W. Howay, in Canadian Historical Review, vi, 287 (December, 
1925). 











MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 
“COUNT CALEB CUSHING” 


A tradition is rapidly hardening to the effect that President 
Tyler, in his letter accrediting Caleb Cushing as the first Ameri- 
can minister to China, gave the Yankee diplomatist the title of 
Count. It seems proper to challenge this tradition before it 
becomes embedded in school texts and popular history, even at 
the cost of spoiling much sport and extinguishing an alleged 
United States-given patent of nobility. 

Dr. Claude M. Fuess, in his Life of Caleb Cushing (New York, 
1923), i, 418-20, remarks: 


“Cushing was made the bearer of a letter, addressed to the Emperor of 
China and signed by the President of the United States, but actually com- 
posed by Webster. . . . The letter reads in part as follows: 


A iye 


Now my words are that the Governments of two such countries should 
be at peace. It is proper, and according to the will of Heaven, that they 
should respect each other, and act wisely. I therefore send to you Count 
Caleb Cushing, one of the wise and learned men of this country.’ .. .” 


“To us,” (comments Dr. Fuess), “‘the choice of ‘Count’ as a 
title for Caleb Cushing is a delightful touch; but Webster’s 
sense of humor was always somewhat heavy and he probably 
composed this masterpiece without a smile.” 

The letter in question was never delivered, as Cushing did 
not proceed to Peking but began and completed his negotiations 
at Canton. The letter has, however, been the subject of no 
end of curious comments and gibes on the part of various and 
sundry writers and speakers, some directed at Tyler, some at 
Webster, and some at the Department of State. For the mo- 
ment, it is not the writer’s purpose to discuss the authorship or 
the quality of the letter, although it may be remarked in passing 
that the authorship has been a subject of speculation and that 
serious thought with regard to time, circumstance and ante- 
cedents should place the verbiage of the letter itself in a different 
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perspective from that in which a number of critics have viewed 
it. The business of the moment is to inquire how there came 
to be conferred upon Cushing this title of “Count.” 

The text of Tyler’s letter will be found where it was originally 
printed, in 2nd session 28th Congress, Senate Document No. 138 
(Washington, 1845), p. 8. The corresponding paragraph there 
reads: 


“Now, my words are, that the Governments of two such great countries 
should be at peace. It is proper, and according to the will of Heaven that 
they should respect each other, and act wisely. I therefore send to your 
Court Caleb Cushing, one of the wise and learned men of this country. 


Thus, neither President Tyler nor his Secretary of State give 
Cushing a title. Who did? Dr. Fuess is not the first com- 
mentator to have remarked its existence. 

In the first edition of John W. Foster’s American Diplomacy 
in the Orient (February, 1903), there is given an excerpt from the 
text, with proper reference to the original document. In the 
excerpt (p. 82), appears this reading: “I therefore send to you 
Count Caleb Cushing, one of the wise and learned men of this 
country.”” Here we have it, and the source is obvious—a mere 
misprint. Instead of “I therefore send to your Court Caleb 
Cushing”’ the typesetter has produced “I therefore send to you 
Count Caleb Cushing,”—and the proof-reader and the author 
have failed to stop the run. In the 1904 printing, the error still 
stands. In later printings, from the title pages of which the 
publishers have chosen to omit the date, correction has been 
made. Thus, in a printing of not later than 1914, the text 
appears correctly: “I therefore send to your court Caleb 
Cushing.” 

Writers who have been surprised or amused at Cushing’s 
title have apparently relied upon the text of the early editions 
of Foster’s work. Their surprise was warranted; their amuse- 
ment harmless. But “the choice of ‘Count’ as a title for Caleb 
Cushing” was obviously no part of the preparation made by 
the American Government for Cushing’s mission in 1843; it 
was presumably the “‘delightful touch” of Mr. Foster’s copyist, 
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or of a typesetter in the employ of the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1903. 


STANLEY K. HornBECK. 


“MILICES DU NEWHAMPSHIRE,” 1787 


EXTRACT FROM A MEémorre oF Toscan, FrReNcH Vice-Con- 
SUL AT PortsmoutTH, Datep 31 Decemser, 1787! 


“En honneur de L’infanterie frangoise elles ont adopté l’habit 
blanc. elles consistent en 25 Regimens d’infanterie, 3 de cava- 
lerie et un regiment D’artillerie. il y a en outre 4 Portsmouth 
une compagnie nommée the Alarm List qui dans le cas d’une in- 
vasion doit parcourir tous les comtés y rependre l’allarme et 
Presser la reunion des divers Regimens. il y a encore a Ports- 
mouth une Compagnie de chevaux legers de 100 hommes. 
toutes ces troupes forment un corps de 12000 hommes bien 
Disciplinés et exercés par Leurs colonels respectifs. on Passe une 
Revue générale le printems et l’automne on fait alors la petite 
guerre et toutes les evolutions militaires pratiquées un jour 
d’affaire, il y eut une revue 4 Exeter au commencement du 
mois de septembre dernier J’y fus par invitation et J’y menai 
Mr. de S*. Aulaire officier a bord de la fregate de Sa Majesté 
La Cleopatre. nous nous rendimes au quartier général, nous 
trouvames son excellence le President Sullivan dans les escaliers 
de l’hétel de ville avec un Baw! de Punch dans les mains, il 
nous recut fort bien. Les troupes manoeuvrerent avec ad- 
dresse et precision et aprés quatre heures de fatigue chaque 
soldat prit la route de sa ferme aux grandes acclamations de 
plus de 6000 spectateurs qui s’étoient rassemblés de tous 
cotés 4 cette occasion. 

“Son Excellence John Sullivan capitaine général satisfait des 
manoeuvres de tous les Regimens a cri devoir en temoigner 
son contentement et a 4 cet effet publié ce qui suit dans une des 
gazettes de Portsmouth le 12 novembre 1787. 

“Tous Les Regimens du Newhampshire ayant passé la revue, 


' Paris, Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrengéres, “Mémoires et 
Documents, Etats-Unis,’’ vol. 18, folio 21. 
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le commandant en chef ne sauroit sans faire Violence 4 ses sen- 
timens negliger de presenter ses sinceres remerciemens aux 
officiers et soldats des divers regimens pour les progrés sur- 
prenans quils ont fait dans l’art militaire. la regularité et la 
conduite martiale de ceux qu’il a eu le plaisir de Passer Person- 
nellement en revue auroit fait honneur 4 de Vielles troupes: 
et quoique la conduite de tous exclue toute idée de preference ce 
ne seroit point rendre justice au merite de quelques compagnies 
du 19™° Regiment de ne pas faire mention qu’ aprés une marche 
fatiguante ils camperent patiement la nuit dans un bois prés 
de la Parade afin d’etre prets le Lendemain grand matin pour 
la Revue. 

“La cavalerie legere et l’artillerie ont fait des progrés sur- 
prenans tant dans leur uniforme que leur acoutrement on ne 
sauroit trop les en louer ainsi que de leur conduite dans le 
camp. le capitaine général observa avec le plus sensible plaisir 
qu’a la revue de Sanborntown il y eut une compagnie de 
cavalerie et deux compagnies d’infanterie en complette uni- 
forme ce qui leur fait le plus grand honneur ainsi qu’ 4 |’esprit 
militaire qui regne a Sanborntown et son voisinage. les grands 
progrés dans la musique militaire excite egalement les remerci- 
mens particuliers du Commandant en Chef. l’economie qui 
resulte au departement militaire pour avoir supprimé les 
galons d’or et d’argent et les uniformes tant des officiers que 
des soldats faites avec des draps manufacturés dans |’etat ne 
peut manquer de faire le plus grand plaisir aux vrais amis 
de l’amerique. L’uniformité dans les armes est tres a desirer, 
cest pourquoi le cap™. général croit de son devoir de rapeller 
aux troupes que la loy enjoint quils ayent des Bayonettes et des 
Gibernes qui peuvent tres aisement se fabriquer parmi nous et 
a tres peu de fraix. 

“Donné au quartier général 4 Durham le 12 9° 1787 et la 
12™° année de l’independance americaine. Signé John Sullivan 
Cap™ Général.” 
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The Golden Day. By Lewis Mumrorp. New York, Boni and Live- 
right, 1926. 283 pp. $2.50. 

It may seem rather late to attempt a new review of Mr. Lewis 
Mumford’s The Golden Day, but this book, one feels more and more 
definitely at every re-reading, is not an ephemeral work but rather, in 
its unpretentious way, a monument in the development of American 
criticism. Light, brilliant, swift in its movement and style, it abounds 
in generalizations that open up long vistas on every side; but what 
makes it so important is that Mr. Mumford has drawn into the gener- 
ous river of his own thought all the streams of speculation that have 
traversed during these last dozen years or so the terrain of our culture. 
His own thesis, quixotic perhaps in certain details, is yet so ample in 
its scope, so original and so fundamentally sound that it completely 
absorbs all this alien material. Nothing could be bolder, for it pro- 
fesses to give us the rationale of the American mind from the earliest 
times to Messrs. Dreiser and Robert Frost; but it is so loosely 
woven and so imaginative that it has no taint of eccentricity or of the 
doctrinaire. The book is written in the spirit of play, the play of an 
exuberant, fertile, well-informed mind that is in love with its subject, 
and it has the rare virtue of evoking the primarily significant in such 
a way that the reader feels himself suddenly in possession of all the 
keys of all the closets of the American mind. Nothing is so satisfac- 
tory as a book of this kind when we are permitted to feel that our 
intelligence and will are not being subjected to any secret subversion 
at the hands of the magician who has laid his spell upon us. We may 
think perhaps that in his opening chapter Mr. Mumford has gener- 
alized a little too broadly: but once we are launched in the main 
stream of his argument we find ourselves plunging forward with a 
joyous confidence. Mr. Mumford is one of those unusual guides who 
are able to lead us into the midst of the most familiar facts, and reveal 
them in such surprising aspects that in his presence our whole mental 
world is born anew. 

He treats American culture as a living organism that was born out 
of the disintegration of the mediaeval culture of Europe and has 
carried this disintegration to its logical conclusion, producing positive 
results on the way and tending toward some unknown fruit in the 
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future. Mediaevalism lived in the dream of eternity, and when this 
broke up and the European mind fell apart there came into existence 
the Protestant, the inventor, the explorer, the restless delocalized man 
—all those types that finally rallied together to form the composite 
American. “Matter” became all-important and the “individual’’ 
became the unit of society; men’s interests were externalized, and 
natural science, commercial exploitation and that dissolution of old 
forms of government that we call democracy became dominant. The 
American mind, as Mr. Mumford says, existed in Europe before it 
discovered America. The American, when at last he came into being, 
was simply the “stripped European;’’ and the colonization of America 
could be called with perfect justice the dispersion of Europe. 

Such is the opening theme of Mr. Mumford’s argument; and if it 
lacks to some degree the intensity and cogency of the rest of the book, 
this is only because it attempts to carry perhaps a heavier load of the 
elements of historical space and time than any one theme will bear. 
But we pass at once into the denser, more concrete and more pictur- 
esque chapter on the “Romanticism of the Pioneer’’ and find ourselves 
in the heart of the story. Pioneering Mr. Mumford describes as the 
Romantic movement in action, a part of the general return to Nature 
that followed the drying up of the living sources of the older European 
culture; and what were its consequences? The pioneer “did not 
really face Nature, he merely evaded society,’ and “the return to 
Nature led, ironically, to a denatured environment’’—an experience 
that “failed either to absorb an old culture or create a new one.” 
And this has largely determined our cultural history. We had what 
Mr. Mumford calls our “Golden Day,’’ when men rose to the challenge 
of the American scene, when the immigration of so many peoples into 
America and the organic break with Europe’s past enabled us to 
bring the Eastern and Western cultures into a common focus. The 
discussion of this Renaissance with its “intense existence of the spirit”’ 
forms the major part of the book. But the more characteristic phases 
of our culture, the “pragmatic acquiescence,’ as Mr. Mumford calls 
the movement of thought introduced by William James, the “pillage 
of the past’’ in those of the generation following the Civil War who 
retraced the path of emigration and tried to re-connect themselves 
with our lost European heritage, and the “shadow of the muckrake,”’ 
the train of thought and investigation that sought to connteract the 
evils of industrialism, were all the consequences of this evisceration 
of the social spirit. Whether a new dawn has broken with Robert 
Frost, with Lindsay and Sandburg; with the regional universities, 
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remains at the end a hope rather than a promise, and far from a 
certainty. 

This outline gives only the barest indication of the rich tapestry 
of thought that Mr. Mumford has woven. The two distinguishing 
features of the book are the brilliant and profound generalizations 
that mark its progress and the characterizations of the chief figures 
in the procession, from Emerson to William and Henry James and Mr. 
Santayana. Some of the briefer characterizations are startling in 
their picturesqueness and in the way they summarize a whole phase 
of our culture, as, for instance, this of Lincoln: “Barbarians or out- 
laws they might be, these pioneers, but their heroes grew straight. 
This straightness is the great quality one feels in Lincoln. It was 
as if, after centuries of clipping and pruning, we had at last allowed a 
tree to grow to its full height, shaped only by snow, rain, sun, wind, 
frost. A too timid and complacent culture may sacrifice the inner 
strength to an agreeable conformity tc a common mold, a little under- 
sized. These old Hickories, on the other hand, grew a little scraggly 
and awkward; but in their reach one would catch, occasiunally, a 
hint of the innate possibilities of the species.’”’ And the generalizations 
are equally far-reaching: “With the woman the rough bachelor life 
[of the pioneer] must come to an end, and though the pioneer might 
carry his family with him, bedstead, baby and all, they were sooner or 
later bound to domesticate him, and make him settledown. Woman 
was the chief enemy of the pioneer. She courageously rose to the 
burdens of the new life, and demanded her place side by side in the 
legislature: but in the end she had her revenge, in temperance clubs, 
in anti-vice societies, or in the general tarnation tidiness of Tom 
Sawyer’s aunt.’’ Or this: “The American went on. Whereas, in 
their search for a new basis for culture, Nietzsche went back to pre- 
Socratic Greece, Carlyle to Abbot Samson, Tolstoy and Dostoievsky 
to primitive Christianity, and Wagner to the early Germanic fables, 
Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman went forward leaning on the experi- 
ences about them, using the past as the logger uses the corduroy road, 
to push further into the wilderness and still have a sound bottom under 
him. They fathomed the possibilities, these Americans, of a modern 
basis for culture, nearer to the primitive thinkers and poets of the 
past than those who sought to restore the past.”’ 

Mr. Mumford accepts, on his own terms, the canonical assumption 
that the great age of American culture was that which opened with 
Emerson, followed by Thoreau and Whitman, who carried “the potted 
flower of the scholar’s study out into the spring sunshine, the upturned 
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earth and the keen air,’’ found its high noon in Whitman himself and 
its twilight and afterglow in Hawthorne—the “silver of moonlight’’ 
and Melville. Theirs was an age that nourished a heroic conception 
of life. “They peopled the landscape with their own shapes,” and 
caught glimpses of a great new world with new institutions and a new 
philosophy, ‘formed on the basis of a wider past than the European, 
caught by his Mediterranean or Palestinian culture, was capable of 
seizing.’’ Emerson was the source of all these new visions: “he was 
the glacier that became the white mountain torrent of Thoreau, and 
expanded into the serene, ample-bosomed lake of Whitman.” For 
him the poet was the liberator that actually appeared in Whitman, 
the liberator, in this Jatter case, not of the mind of a section of the 
country but of the American mind in general, though in certain 
respects Thoreau was more significant than either of them. He was, 
for instance, closer to the pioneer in his make-up, though he was a 
sort of inverted pioneer: “he understood the precise thing that the 
pioneer lacked. The pioneer had exhausted himself in a senseless 
external activity, which answered no inner demands except those for 
oblivion.” The pioneer lived only in extraneous necessities: Thoreau 
showed how one could live wholly in one’s desires. And the result 
is that while the pioneer left behind only the burden of a vacant life 
Thoreau left an image in which men may still go out and make over 
America. 

This, particularly, was the mission of Whitman, in regard to whom 
Mr. Mumford is more than usually discerning; and in Hawthorne and 
Melville, with whom “the sun turned to a candle and cast black 
shadows upon the wall,” the image of humanity still remains magnified, 
even, in Melville, colossal, however distorted. But with the Civil 
War came the sharpest contraction of the American consciousness: 
Mr. Mumford symbolizes it in the reversion of the daughter of Bron- 
son Alcott, the peddler who had turned philosopher, to the peddler’s 
réle: she became a “hack writer, purveying lollypops and chocolate 
cordials to the middle-class market,’’ while all America turned to 
“Little Women’’ because the only meaning of their own life had been 
in childhood. Howells, who “painted no heroes, because he did not 
see them in life” (which was “the best reason in the world,’”’ as Mr. 
Mumford says, “for painting them’’), Mark Twain, whose pessimism 
was as sentimental as Howells’s optimism and who glorified the very 
elements in American society that made the creative life impossible 
and William James, who found significance only in “action’’ as it were 
for its own sake, whereas action in reality has significance only as 
“the exercise of a natural function, or activity towards an end,” 
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were the leading figures of this epoch—all of them doomed to express’ 
represent and justify modes and ideals of life that were subservient to 
the devitalizing forces of industrialism. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize the subtlety, variety and 
picturesqueness of Mr. Mumford’s accounts of these men, as of Henry 
James, Henry Adams and Mr. Santayana, who stand in his view for 
that nostalgic return of the American mind to the European home- 
lands that accompanied this decay of the American consciousness, 
this dilapidation of the American scene. The motive of these latter 
figures, symbolized in Mrs. Jack Gardner and her palace of art (to 
which, as a type of what museums ought to be, Mr. Mumford does 
scant justice), Mr. Mumford compares with that of the predatory 
millionaires of the period. Their culture attitude was predatory 
also. For them Europe itself wasa museum. Their hearts lay in one 
age and their lives in another. 

One may think that Mr. Mumford somewhat understates the value 
and promise of the new literature that has sprung up, largely in the 
Middle West, among the bewildered sons of the pioneer. Save 
for Theodore Dreiser and Jack London he does not analyze these 
writers in detail. He is concerned, in fact, more with forces than 
with persons, and he cannot see in any of the minds of the present 
generation the powerful creative energy or the complete culture that 
leads to what concerns him ‘most: “the nurture of the good life.’’ 
But in them at least human passion has come into the picture again 
and desire dominates all other motives, and these, as he puts it, are 
“the prelude to every enduring reality.’’ And he concludes on a note, 
if not of hope, at least of intention: “To take advantage of our 
experience and our social heritage and to help in creating this new ido- 
lum is not the smallest adventure our generation may know. It is 
more imaginative than the dreams of the transcendentalist, more 
practical than the work of the pragmatists, more drastic than the 
criticisms of the old social revolutionists, and more deeply cultural 
than all our early attempts to possess the simulacra of culture. It 
is nothing less than the effort to conceive a new world.”’ 

Van Wyck Brooks, 
Cotuit, Massachusetts. 


Eight O'Clock Chapel: A Study of New Engiand College Life in the 
Eighties. By Cornetrus H. Patron and WALTER T. FIcE.p. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927. x + 345 
pp. $3.50. 

This book will interest the older graduates who like to renew their 
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youth, and recent ones who would know how their fathers really 
lived in college. Some of the events told in the chapter on Student 
Life are truly exciting—are almost unbelievable to those who forget 
easily with the changing years. There was much adventurous mis- 
chief and deliberate disregard of law; there was riotous roughing of 
instructors. The chapter on Religious life merely chronicles the 
changes that came inevitably in the general reaction from puritan 
piety. But there is real historical matter in the account of the de- 
velopment in methods of instruction in all those New England colleges, 
and of the change of the larger colleges into universities. It all 
illustrates the experience of President Eliot of Harvard, that nothing 
was being done in his mature life as it had been done twenty-five 
years earlier! The reference of eight o’clock chapel is to the eighteen- 
eighties, when, generally speaking, New England saw a marked spread 
of liberalism and expansion in life and in learning. There were such 
notable leaders as Eliot at Harvard and Dwight at Yale. At Amherst, 
under Seelye, there were trials of student government and of genuine 
give-and-take in debate in class. 

Graduates who recall their own indebtedness to particular instruc- 
tors who practised well the high art of teaching, will read with enthu- 
siasm what is here written gratefully of such men as Summer of Yale, 
the unorthodox economist, honest and fearless, and Garman of 
Amherst who gave to his students the art of living—but made them 
think it out for themselves. 

Jerrrey R. BRACKETT. 


Main Currents in American Thought: an Interpretation of American 
Literature from the Beginnings to 1920. By VERNON L. Par- 
RINGTON. Vol. 1. The Colonial Mind (1620-1800). 413 pp. 
Vol. Il. The Romantic Revolution in America (1800-1860). 493 
pp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. $8.00. 
This powerful, combative book is a warning to every student of 

American literature to be done for ever with myths and platitudes and 

comfortable dogmatisms, and get under the surface, deep down into 

the roots of the thought which made possible that literature. Vanish 
from our shelves many a history of American writers! In compari- 
son with this searching analysis these take on an air of almost comic 
inadequacy. Some teachers will recall an occasional rare student with 

a métier like Professor Parrington’s for political and economic thought, 

blasting away the upper strata of a Carlyle or Ruskin until he reached 

the veins of strongest metal. Such mining makes esthetic criticism, 
especially when repeated in a hundred text-books, a feeble dowsing- 
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rod. The might of Professor Parrington’s two volumes is that they 
become automatically touchstones for the future about our criticism, 
stopping on our lips the glib generalities. There are books like this 
about the vital forces underlying English literature, but none con- 
cerning ours. This is surprising—more so when we see the interest 
of the drama of causative thought here revealed. Main Currents in 
American Thought is always absorbing, and for the student of American 
literature, who, for the first time, sees how political and economic 
thought flowers into literature, or how it strangles the impulse towards 
literature, it is no less than thrilling. It seems not too much to say 
that until a better book is written involving also American esthetic 
thought (this Professor Parrington frankly omits) the book must 
always be referential, a check upon all speculative criticism. 

This, then, is its power, that it re-orients literary criticism rather 
than that it gives us final truth about men of letters. In most of the | 
biographical studies in this book—for the form is a striking and not 
always cohesive union of straight narrative and biography—there is 
more reasonable and acute thought than anywhere else in similar 
sketches, but there is, on the other hand, hardly a biography in which 
the specialist on that individual could not designate errors. These 
are neither errors of text nor errors of judgment. They are mistakes 
resultant from insufficient evidence. They arise from the lack in 
American scholarly work, which Professor Parrington must have 
encountered frequently, especially in the field of pure literature, the 
lack which he honestly avows in the preface to the second volume: 
“The critic finds himself at every turn confronted by reputations dis- 
torted by contemporary praise or censure. In the formal biographies 
written in that golden age of myth-making, criticism too often gave 
way to eulogy. Our fathers wrote like gentlemen, but unfortunately 
too often they believed that in preparing a biography a gentleman 
was under obligation to speak well of the dead. . . . . In conse- 
quence scarcely a single commentary of the times is to be trusted, 
and the critic is reduced to patching together his account out of 
scanty odds and ends, or else settling down to do a series of full- 
length portraits, in which work, quite evidently, he will not get far.”’ 

One thinks offhand of a dozen students now engaged upon full- 
length portraits. They cannot fail to discover, apart from any 
possessive feeling which arises, gaps in Professor Parrington’s data. 
The absence, for instance, of the examination of original manuscript 
sources in respect to such figures is very noticeable. It leads him to 
say, for example, of one writer: “The one letter in which he elabo- 
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rated such political convictions as he had come to hold, ... ” 
(vol. ii, p. 208). As a matter of fact there were other letters, and it is 
likely similar strictures might be made on other biographers. Perhaps 
the holes in the author’s canvas are more apparent because of the 
positive colouring. Professor Parrington employs a trenchant, 
militant style, and he seldom qualifies. Thus, with many a letter and 
manuscript unprinted and unseen, the generalizations will sometimes 
seem to the person digging a narrow plot in the garden, inexact. It 
need scarcely be added that the above sentences from the preface 
exonerate Professor Parrington. Had he paused for the full-length 
portrait, we should never have had his remarkable book. The fault 
does not lie with the author, but rather with us. Scholars have been 
slothful in not reproducing in available, accurate form our manu- 
scripts. There is only praise for Professor Parrington that he has met 
this difficulty valiantly. 

The first volume is superior to the second. In succinctness, in 
management of the difficult structure of introductions, prefaces, and 
biographies, even in methods of documentation, the earlier volume 
sets the pace. In it are the brilliant and fresh studies of Edwards and 
Franklin, and also such splendid contributions to knowledge as the 
vignettes of Joel Barlow, John Trumbull, the poet, and Philip 
Freneau, figures quite out of perspective in American criticism. Here 
is the story, lucidly told, of the battle in the Puritan theocracy, not 
related in the usual blunt contrasts of conservative and liberal but 
subtly masterful of the tangled thoughts and half-thoughts of the 
time. In the succeeding volume the biographies are as strong, but 
the enveloping and underlying thought is more difficult to correlate 
concisely, or else it is too close to us to admit that sharpness of outline 
which characterizes the first volume. In this volume, too, is the ful- 
filment of the purpose, openly stated, to be unconcerned with esthetic 
values, but this is, nevertheless, in practice, a devastating thing. The 
dismissal of Poe, with two and one quarter pages, is a relentless adher- 
ence to the principle. Does not Professor Parrington draw a rather 
fine line in his generous allotment to Melville and his speedy disposition 
of Poe? Melville, because of his “spiritual dissatisfactions’’ achieves 
eleven pages, but Poe has less than three. Melville was a metaphysi- 
cian and so earned his place, but the proportion is somehow un- 
convincing. 

However this may be, this blank is filled by studies which are 
perhaps more desirable, and which greatly enhance the second volume 
in value. These are in the reconstruction of a phase of American 
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thought which has been absurdly neglected. Professor Parrington 
discusses it in Book I as “The Mind of the South.”’ It is difficult to 
speak restrainedly of the value of this section, for there is absolutely 
nothing which can equal it for students of American literature. It is 
not probably definitive, more than other sections which deal with 
familiar writers, but it comes to most of us with the shock of discovery. 
The unusual emphasis upon John Taylor of Carolina in the first 
volume is stimulating, but the recreation of such southern figures as 
John Pendleton Kennedy is more vital: it means for many the re- 
reading of his fiction, and, perhaps, the reéstablishment of his reputa- 
tion. There is no better reading in the book than the wise and search- 
ing essay on William Gilmore Simms. 

Finally, then, in its probing, in its resolute independence, in its 
astonishing resurrection in full-bodied life of such giants as we have 
had in America, Main Currents in American Thought is a sound, but 
most of all, a provocative book. This quality is reinforced by its 
frank belligerence. From first to last it is Jeffersonian. By the time 
we are half way through the first volume the captions give us easily, 
in advance, the clew to Professor Parrington’s attitude. If the head- 
ing is the name of a great Tory we prepare to see the fur fly. Yet 
this does not mean that the other position is not stated. Professor 
Parrington is beautifully clear in stating his adversary’s position. 
It means merely that he is heart and soul a democrat, and he is in- 
finitely weary of the Tory balderdash he has read. Perhaps he some- 
times leans too far, as in his ire at all the Harvard biographers of the 
Mathers, but the total effect is bracing. He has convictions about the 
rightness of the liberals, and the convictions are well-reasoned. In 
reading some of Professor Parrington’s earlier studies on Connecticut 
Federalism some of us have been impressed by the possible benefits 
of such lively mauling. We need such pictures of the Mathers and 
the Dwights and the Bouchers from a spiritual descendant of their 
enemies. One trick of these stout old seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Tories seems to have been contrivance that New England 
should write their biographies. Thus this partisan book is very 
healthy, though I am not sure that it is better history for the under- 
current of anger in it. The freshness of the book is reinforced also 
by the style, so clear, so strong, so full of a good robustiousness. 
Professor Parrington has fought these sturdy battles of our past once 
again, and his style echoes the vigour of their blows. 

STANLEY WILLIAMS. 
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A New Englander in Japan: Daniel Crosby Green. By Evarts 

BouTELL GREENE. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 

x +374pp. $5.00. 

Professor Evarts Greene has done more than write a needed biog- 
raphy, for with his accomplished skill in historical pursuits he has 
studied his father’s career in a manner that makes it serve to mirror 
and illustrate general movements of life both in New England and in 
Japan. Daniel Crosby Greene gave his thought and action to the 
higher cultural life of two peoples, and his experience as participant 
and agent helps us to realize concretely the process and meaning of 
important social transitions. 

The opening chapters picture the life of a family of Puritan tradi- 
tion, favored by education in Harvard, Yale and Dartmouth, inti- 
mately connected with the conduct of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and with kindred eminent in affairs of state. Highly 
representative of New England life and character, this “refined, 
earnest, deeply conscientious’ young man, serious-minded but cheer- 
ful and urbane, shared briefly in the Civil War and graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1864. After teaching for two years in Wisconsin 
and Illinois, ever busy with literature, languages and science, he 
spent a year in the Chicago Theological Seminary but finished his 
theological course in the Andover School. Here as a pupil of Park, 
Joseph Henry Thayer, Egbert Smyth and a classmate of George 
Harris and George T. Ladd, he took the first steps of emergence from 
the limitations of the New England Theology into the broader atti- 
tude of recent Congregationalism. Obviously he was a_ gently 
progressive spirit, firmly loyal to the ethical content of the received 
theology, but with a flexible intelligence that prevented blind dis- 
cipleship to old forms, an open-mindedness that served him well in 
encounters with Japanese converts travelling more swiftly the road 
to modernism without the restraint of long traditions of Christian 
thought. 

Greene was the first agent of the American Board in Japan and 
the rapid westernizing of the social and political order offered prob- 
lems which he met with sympathetic intelligence, noble magnanimity, 
and patient confidence. His duty, as he broadly conceived it, was not 
to transplant a fixed theological system or ecclesiastical polity, 
but to create faith in Christian Theism and in the sacredness of the 
individual moral personality, “to build up pure and Christlike charac- 
ter’ (p. 229). Conservative by temperament, he was no dogmatist. 
“Liberty and life were everything” (p. 261). He supported the 
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Japanese preference for denominational coéperation or union to an 
extent that troubled the missionary officials at home, bravely ready 
to have Japanese Christians decide their own church polity and to 
favor the independence of their churches from control by the Mis- 
sionary Board, being assured of the main result: “that the spirit of 
Christianity is to rule in Japan’’ (p. 288). 

The account of Greene’s share in the translation of the Bible 
into Japanese is of singular interest by its information as to the state 
of the language and it is rather evident that Greene’s determination 
of style had effect on the growing literature of the country at a 
critical juncture. The reader wins also a realizing sense of large 
events, political, military, social as they impinged on local residence, 
and a very definite sight of matters that affected the foreign rela- 
tions of Japan. Greene was one of a circle of missionaries who, as 
we are shown, had “‘a large conception of the service possible to a 
missionary as a mediator between peoples and civilizations’’ (p. 97), 
and it is clear that his judgments respecting the revision of the treaties 
and extra-territorial jurisdiction contributed to the final result and 
justified the praise bestowed upon him by President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth for his “constructive statesmanship.” 

Professor Greene writes of all this with modest restraint. We 
owe to him a fine presentation of a New Englander of the best charac- 
ter and of a mentality equal to high achievements. The volume has 
a perfect index. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


The Rise of American Civilization. By Cwartes A. BEARD and 
Mary R. Bearp. New York, the Macmillan Co., 1927. 2 vols., 
824 + 827 pp. $12.50. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beard have written the outstanding book of the past 
year in American history. Perhaps the more exact description would 
be an extended essay on American history, for the rough outline of 
chronological information is taken for granted, dates are few, and 
there is not a footnote or a bibliographical appendix to the entire 
work. The general reader will not miss them; but the reviewer 
rather wishes that some slight parade of the apparatus of learning had 
been introduced, in order that younger writers might not be misled by 
the easy sweep of the style into facile generalization without study. 
For the Beards distinctly do not belong to the class of historians 
“without fear and without research.”” There is half a lifetime of 
solid work behind their book. They are the happy possessors of an 
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ostrich-like digestion for thick sources and stiff monographs; and 
every chapter shows evidence of the rare and difficult process of long- 
sustained thought. 

To those who have been asking what the ‘new history’ may be, 
the answer is, here we have it: an account of the dynamic forces that 
mould human society, rather than a narrative of the events produced 
by those forces. This book proves, if it needed proving, how infin- 
itely richer historical literature becomes when it explores not merely 
past polities, but the entire field of human thought and endeavor. 

To those who were somewhat repelled by the dogmatic determin- 
ism of Mr. Beard’s earlier works, the Rise of American Civilization 
will come as an agreeable surprise. There is still much of his de- 
lightful irreverence, and now and then a high-sign to the like-minded. 
There is a certain innuendo that one would have wished absent— 
(“Gladstone, whose family fortune contained profits from the slave 
trade, . . . virtually acknowledged southern independence.’’—II, 
83). Yet by and large it is a mellow and balanced work, interpreting 
American history in the light of human knowledge rather than the 
heat of a special creed. This is not to say that the work is without 
a distinct fendenz. Broadly speaking, Mr. and Mrs. Beard regard 
American development as a play of economic forces over which 
men have had slight control. In a memorable paragraph (I, 632) 
they present their view of politicians as mere shadows of these forces, 
the slaves of immediate hopes and fears. Yet Mr. and Mrs. Beard 
have by no means neglected religious and other spiritual forces, 
especially in the period before 1850. And although we are told 
that historians need not tarry long with the logical devices of men of 
action, we find somewhat contradictorily, that Locke’s Constitutions 
of Carolina are given considerable space in the account of that colony, 
and that American contributions to political theory are given due 
recognition. 

It is true that Mr. and Mrs. Beard are somewhat dogmatic about 
what they deem the turning-point of our history, the Civil War. 
That conflict was, for them, no war to preserve the Union or to eman- 
cipate the slave, but a trampling of the new industrial order over 
declining agrarianism. The “Second American Revolution,” as 
they call it, is reduced in their telling to the terms of a class war; 
the result to a dictature of Big Business. Abolition sentiment is 
measured by the 44,000 votes cast for Birney, and the growth of anti- 
slavery sentiment is minimized. The binding force of the Republican 
party was not ideals but boodle—the prospect of raiding the public 
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treasury for protection, railroad grants, and the like. The Homestead 
Act was merely a sop to the proletariat. And although Mr. and Mrs. 
Beard do not say it, their readers are likely to infer that the Republi- 
can party forced the war on the South, foreseeing the rich harvest it 
would bring to business and industry. One may admit that the 
Beards’ analysis of the G. O. P. is more true than the pious legends 
of idealism on which we were brought up. But must we reject 
altogether the slavery plank? If we will honestly face the question 
of what it was that split the Whig party in the North and the Demo- 
cratic party in the South, and why the South deemed it impossible to 
live in a country over which Lincoln was President, must we not con- 
clude that conflicting views of slavery were the fundamental causes 
of the split? 

Mr. and Mrs. Beard have little difficulty in finding evidence for 
their thesis from the words of contemporaries; for partisans always 
like to impute material motives to theirenemies. But their treatment 
of the war as merely a heaven-sent means to fulfill the policies of 
Alexander Hamilton requires some significant omissions, and ques- 
tionable statements;—such as the one that the Republicans took 
advantage of the war to establish sound currency and finance. And 
one leaves these provocative chapters on the “Second American Revo- 
lution”’ with a feeling that only one phase of it has been told. We 
miss Lee and Stonewall Jackson. A Lincoln who is but a slightly 
better politician than his fellows, if truer than Miss Tarbell’s Lincoln, 
is not the real Lincoln. There are few of those shades and phases of 
public opinion which almost kept both sides from fighting, and which 
made it hard for both governments to keep their people fighting. 
Even from the purely social viewpoint, the historian cannot neglect 
military and naval events which entered into the very souls of the 
survivors, and affected their folkways for a half-century to come. 
And after all, did the Civil War in its economic effects, do anything 
more than intensify and accelerate the forces already present in the 
United States? If there had been no Civil War, the “revolution” 
could not long have been delayed. Every European country west of 
Russia went through it, and in Germany a national war had the same 
effect as Civil—or, if you like, class war, in the United States. 
American big business could have survived even free trade, and the 
non-slaveholding majority in the South was already infected with 
new wants and aspirations. Free farmers everywhere east of the 
Mississippi were becoming expectant capitalists in 1860, agrarian 
radicalism had gone underground, and nothing but the slavery ques- 
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tion prevented the Whigs from forming an irresistible conservative 
and big-business party. 

Turning once more to the general tone and temper of the book, 
it is utterly free from provincialism. There is no attempt to prove 
one section of the country better or worse than another; and America 
as a whole is projected against the panorama of world history, in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Beard are thoroughly familiar. Europe is never 
out of the authors’ thought or sight, as it seldom has been to actual 
Americans. Colonists are properly measured by the standards of 
their own day, not of ours. In the deftest way the reader is reminded 
of what was new and exceptional in the American scene, and what was 
traditional and European. “Following the tradition of sixteen hun- 
dred years in the Old World, the Puritan divines of New England 
took to the printed word with holy fervor.’’ “Colonial Americans 
were merely operating on the mental plane of their European con- 
temporaries.”” Whitefield’s disparagement of Harvard is balanced 
by Gibbon’s of Oxford, and so on. And American contributions to 
science and letters are more adequately dealt with than in any Ameri- 
can history of the same compass. The descriptive chapters of Ameri- 
can life at different epochs are original contributions in both fact and 
theory. Yet most remarkable is the power of the authors to present 
fairly and with understanding, movements and tendencies which they 
plainly deplore. Concluding, for instance, the unifying processes of 
the last twenty years, they remark, “If such standardized processes 
making for mechanical uniformity of mind and manners seemed to 
have a metallic ring, they were in fact associated with a general 
affability and tenderness of feeling, respecting other matters, not 
usually found in any feudal society.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Beard show a deeper understanding of the New 
England character, and a more just appreciation for its contribution 
to national life, than many a specialist on New England history. 
They have resisted the temptation, always strong when dealing with 
a self-righteous people like our forbears, to interpret them exclusively 
in terms of the sacred cod rather than the sacred book. Knowing 
the folkways of Europe, they do not find those of colonial Massa- 
chusetts unnatural or even “quaint.’’ In their treatment of Salem 
witchcraft they follow Kittredge rather than Burr. Bradford’s 
history is eulogized and Hutchinson’s mentioned with respect. Emer- 
son and his school are given an exalted place in American thought; 
and Webster, as typifying the mid-century forces that contended 
with agrarianism, becomes a more lively and significant, if less heroic 
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figure, than in any history of the United States by a New England 
author. It is a bit surprising to find the roots of intellectual radical- 
ism traced to John Woolman rather than Roger Williams or John 
Wise; and it seems hardly fair to dismiss Edwards with the famous 
spider quotation. John Singleton Copley was not “forced to flee,’’ the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1778 was hardly a “levelling docu- 
ment,”’—and where did Mr. and Mrs. Beard get the idea that John 
Adams was “reserved and studious in his manner?”’ Yankee readers, 
however, can afford to forgive every error, for the welcome admission 
that the Puritans were not responsible for prohibition: “for the old 
Puritan loved fine liquor, mild and strong, and none of the original 
Puritan states was dry when the Eighteenth Amendment went into 
effect.” 

The Macmillan Company have brought out the book with a jazzy 
cover somewhat shocking to patrons of their conservative house, and 
have provided “decorations” by Wilfred Jones in lieu of illustrations 
or maps. Possibly one has no right to criticize anything but the 
decorative quality of decorations; but the reviewer would prefer 
even in an ornament to see some connection between a team of oxen 
and the plow they are supposed to be pulling, and he has a prejudice 
in favor of ships that are capable of sailing. The tailpiece to the 
chapter on the Louisiana Purchase and the Monroe Doctrine, is a 
gentleman in the costume of 1840 arguing with another in a revolu- 
tionary cocked hat; the headpiece to the following chapter on “The 
Young Republic”’ is a savings-bank like a Doric temple, with a han- 
som cab and a victoria in the foreground. If the ‘new history’ must 
have decorations, may not the new historians exercise some control 
over the decorators? 

It is decidedly a great book that the Beards have written; and the 
style is worthy of the matter. It requires too much intelligence in 
the reader to be used as a text-book; but it should be in every high 
school and college library. The teacher of American history who fails 
to read it will miss the most wise and stimulating work on his subject 
that has appeared for a generation. 

S. E. Morison. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. By Opett SHEPARD. Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 282 pp. $3.00. 
For New England country scenes and for New England country 

people Professor Shepard has a love that is almost passionate. And 

the fact that he himself is not a native of New England makes his 
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appreciation of its beauty especially pleasing to those who were born 
and brought up in the land of the Puritans. More remarkable is his 
understanding of the Yankee character as it appears in its purest 
form in the rustics of New England. That is, the reviewer assumes 
that his enthusiasm and sympathetic insight include all New England 
—though he centers his attention and affection upon Connecticut. 
It is all in the family at any rate. 

Existence in a New York apartment had got on the author’s 
nerves, as well it might; and when he chanced upon a map of Connecti- 
cut in a pocket atlas he was fascinated by the poetic possibilities which 
it suggested. Not many days later he stepped “out of the twentieth 
century into Connecticut,”’ and with a stick in his hand and a knap- 
sack on his back set out on a two weeks’ walking trip through the 
land of his heart’s desire. The series of mild adventures and elegiac 
reflections which filled that fortnight are the substance of this book. 
They are not exciting, but they are for the most part sufficiently 
interesting. 

The author’s spirit is so kindly and his love of New England so 
deep, one hesitates to make any adverse criticism of his work. But 
the fact is, there is one major defect that runs through the entire 
book; and that is self-consciousness. One wishes that Mr. Shepard’s 
emotion were great enough to make him forget his fondness ior care- 
fully chosen words; to forget his fear of boring the reader; in short, to 
forget himself. There can be little doubt that when his beloved north- 
west wind comes sweeping down across the Connecticut country-side 
he is entirely carried away by the thrill of sky and autumn foliage and 
rushing air. But when he puts pen to paper, that consciousness of 
himself and of his readers (from which many of us suffer) prevents 
him from transmitting his exhilaration at its full value. This is 
especially noticeable in his pages in praise of elm trees. Probably 
no one admires and loves a New England elm more than the author. 
It is very close to his heart; and for that very reason one would expect 
the words with which he describes it to be simple. Is not the lan- 
guage of the heart always simple? But Mc. Shepard seems a little 
afraid that the everyday adjective may sound trite. He knows a less 
usual and (to his mind) equally expressive one—and accordingly he 
employs “gracile’”’ instead of the time-worn “graceful.’’ For some 
reason the instant the reader encounters the unusual word he feels a 
pang of distrust. Does this man really love elm trees, or does he 
love fine writing? His faith is shaken, and soon he finds himself on 
the watch for correct yet inappropriate adjectives. Probably the 
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most infelicitous of them all is “‘crepuscular,”’ which has not even the 
merit of being euphonious. 

Now and then when the author has been describing or philoso- 
phizing at considerable length he tries to enliven his pages by imagi- 
nary conversations between the reader and himself. This, too, is 
a manifestation of self-consciousness. Instead of being certain 
that he has his reader with him, he becomes fearful that he is losing 
him; and with more ingenuity than dignity he attempts a sprightly 
interpolation. To the reviewer’s mind this is both inartistic and irri- 
tating. The reader does not care to have words put into his mouth 
by the author any more than the parishioner enjoys hearing the 
minister proclaim in his sermon, “You say so-and-so,’’—when as a 
matter of fact he has considerately kept his thoughts to himself. 

And finally, one wishes that Mr. Shepard would refrain from men- 
tioning his pencil and his notebook. In other words, one wishes that 
he would write from the fullness of his heart rather than from the full- 
ness of his notebook. Probably he writes from both, but the reader 
would feel more certain of the author’s sincerity if the mechanics 
behind his writing did not show through. 

All this is harsh treatment of a collection of innocent and sometimes 
very thoughtful sketches. If the author’s art were equal to his feel- 
ing he would have produced a notable New England idyll. 
LAWRENCE S. Mayo. 
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house, since printed by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, under 
title “Statesman and Friend.’’) 

Hamilton, J. G. de R.: Ripened Years, John Adams. Century 

cxiv (July-August), 281-91, 476-85. 
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